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DE BOW’S REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1856. 








SLAVERY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


Hailing, as we do, with pleasure, the first number of a new 
series of the “Southern Quarterly,” issuing from the hands of 
its highly distinguished: and talented editor, we must yet put 
cnaireds in arms against a grave error which appears in its 
pages. This we do with ge deference and some hesitation; 
but believing firmly in the necessity of giving to the public 
mind a proper bias on such questions, we deem it the duty of 
each to give his effort, however feeble, to the working out of 
the truth. We must, therefore, express our strong dissent from 
at least a portion of the opinions expressed in the article 
“Slavery and Freedom,” in number for April, 1856. 

We grieve to find that the writer, faithfully and honestly 
bold in defence of Southern institutions, has withal fallen into 
what we consider a most unlucky error, which, as error always 
must, obtrudes its weakening influence at agg point, making 
the strongest blow fall weak, and blunting the point of the 
keenest argument. ‘The reviewer has not hesitated to throw 
down the gauntlet, challenging to the combat the whole body 
of advocates of a science, among the expositors of which may 
be found as strong minds and as able reasoners as ever brought 
logical argument to bear upon and co-operate with facts. 

a person of the reviewer’s acuteness should thus wantonly, and 
with an almost Quixotte valor, thus pit himself inst a 
science because that science is not yet perfected, and because 
its expositors have fallen into some errors, proves an ascerbit 
of enmity which must be rather the result of impulse than phi- 
losophical investigation, and therefore we cannot but strongly 
hope that a little cool thought, rather than our feeble argument, 
will rectify those aberations which we so much deplore. 





* Principles of Political Eeonomy, by John Stuart Mill, London, 1852. 
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It is our objeet now to show, first, that an error cannot prove 
a science false; next, that Political Economy, though many of 
its advocates adopting the almost universal prejudice, have 
exhibited a strong tendency against slavery, has never as a 
science pretended to decide the question between it and free 
labor; and lastly, that a deeper investigation of the question 
will, in the end, give us the support of that science. 

Our reviewer, commenting upon the work of a Mr. Fitz- 
hugh, remarks, (page 65,) “ His objections to Political Econo- 
my are not sufficiently precise in themselves, nor sufficiently 
developed, explained, or limited, nor so closely connected with 
his main thesis, as to prove either acceptable or entirely intelli- 

ible. That the truth of Political Economy is involved in the 
decision of the slavery question, is undeniable ;. but the implica- 
tion is only partial, as there may be an opportunity of showing.” 

We have no knowledge of Mr. Fitzhugh’s work, and do not 
care at pres to burden ourselves with its consideration. All 
we would remark upon in this passage is the acknowledgment, 
or rather assertion of the reviewer, that the truth of Political 
Economy is involved in the decision of the slavery question. 
What does this mean? That slavery being established as a 
right, Political Economy as a science ceases to exist. Where 
the truth of a science is involved, its existence is involved. 
Prove false the postulates upon which a science is based, and 
the science is non-existent. This, the reviewer can scarcely 
mean to maintain would be the case with Political Economy, 
for quite independent of all ideas, whether of slavery or free 
labor, men have the instinct of accumulation with notions of 
valne and of wealth. And the production and distribution of 
wealth must be an object of man’s speculation so long as he 
appreciates the difference between hunger and fulness, clothing 
and nakedness. We might indeed imagine our world as falling 
into that crass ignorance, which acting only from animal in- 
stincts, ceases to investigate cause and impulse, but such very 
certainly is not what the reviewer means to express. We 
think he has fairly lost his compass, and did not himself calcu- 
late, in penning the sentence we have quoted, whither he was 
drifting. 

Men may seek to dispute and stumble in their search after 
any truth, but the truth nevertheless exists. Astronomy is 
none the less a science because the plurality of worlds is a 
matter in dispute; nor is chemistry all false because the nature 
of the miasmatic gases continues a subject of doubt and con- 
jecture. What science ever sprang ready armed into the are- 
na of argument, Minerva-like, from the head of Jove, without 
crack or flaw in its armor of defence? Slow and weary has 
been the progress of each, and only through clouds of error does 
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the sunlight force itself at last.. He who would catch the truth- 
beam must watch patiently and long. How many te dewms 
have been chaunted for victories never won! How many trium- 
— eurekas died away in the sigh of disappointed aspirations! 
ow many lips, trembling with the excitement of supposed 
certain triumph, have felt the touchstone of truth, and hushed 
themselves in despair, feeling that not yet is their’s, the pro- 
phet’s mission. Magna est veritas. Yes, beautiful Truth! 
great art thou, and magnificent isthy godlike might; but that 
might worketh not like the oe ng -flash, fearful in danger, 
quick in destruction; but rather like the gentle dew, ever 
coming again and again-—softly, slowly, almost impercept- 
ibly working its great end. Thou prevailest! AY, like 
God’s love thou prevailest! But not in the sudden flashing 
beam, not in the crashing blow which annihilates opposition. 
Rather in that heaven-sent moisture, ever returning, ever beau- 
tifying, making the bud to bloom, and the fruit to swell into 
ripeness, decking the earth in beauty, and teaching wisdom 
even in the worldless stillness of unwearying beneficences. 
Slow, though sure, are the victories of truth, and science is 
but the word which men use to express their search for her. 
Science is as it were the note-book in which her votaries enter 
every trace of her supposed presence—every faintest track of 
her passage. As a matter of necessity they must sometimes err. 
Other foot-prints are mistaken for the true. Shall the search 
therefore be abandoned, and sluggard despair cast aside all that 
has been accomplished, because the result shows some error in 
calculation ¢ Were it not wiser rather to retrace our steps, 
and with fresh spirit to the task, to try again and yet again, 
with the true courage of unwearying endurance, until error is 
sifted out, and the pure gold rewards our endeavor? Patient 
investigation is, in such research, our only philosopher’s stone. 
Thus, then, the general condemnation of a righteous thing (as 
we sustain slavery under certain circumstances to be) by the 
entire body of political economists, would no longer crush Po- 
litical Economy as a science, than was medicine, for instance, 
condemned by the general prevalent errors concerning the 
blood, before Harvey made known its laws of circulation. 

But we contend further, that the question has never been 
clearly made, nor brought before the bar of Political Economy. 
The general impressions and vague impulses of the world for 
a century back, (and in that century Political Economy as a 
science has found its birth,) have been constantly tending, with 
a stronger and stronger bias, against slavery. Political econo- 
mists have, for the most part, followed this general bias; but 
they have done so as prejudiced men, rather than as political 
economists; the judgment of the science having never yet 
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been sought or pronounced. No stronger proof can be given 
of this than the sentence of Mr. Mill, quoted by our reviewer. 
Mr. Mill is, the latter remarks, “the highest received standard 
of the matured views of the political economists in regard to 
the conditions and relations appropriate to the laboring classes 
in modern times, and may, therefore, be safely consulted as 
the most distinguished representative of the advanced theories 
of the science entertained in England and the European con- 
tinent.” And Mr. Mill, (we quote from our reviewer,) “ im- 
personating Political Economy, has no positive arguments to 
adduce in proof of the absolute and exclusive righteousness of 
the free labor system. After a few observations, sometimes 
acute, usually erroneous, on the effects of slavery, he concludes 
in not very elegant English, that ‘more needs not to be said 
on a cause so completely judged and decided as that of slavery.’ 
Strange delusion! The world is only now seriously addressing 
itself to the philosophical examination of the question. Hith- 
erto, it has been content to act precipitately under the influ- 
ence of philanthropic fantasies, and conscious or unconscious 
ep instincts, and to decide without investigation. Like 
r. Mill, other opponents of slavery sustain their positions 
almost entirely by broad assertions, and blind censures, and 
negative proofs. They have either unsuccessfully attempted 
to answer the reasoning of Aristotle in favor of slavery, which 
has never yet been answered, or they have proceeded on the 
presumption that it had been already refuted.” Strange delu- 
sion, we grant; showing the ww prejudice, and resulting 
in as unscientific a mode of shuffling off” an argument as can 
well be imagined. The author who gives chapter upon chap- 
ter to the discussion of the peasant proprietary system, the 
metayer system, and the cottier system, finds nothing more to 
say on slavery but this. The cause is prejudged, and he casts 
it aside as unworthy the attention of that science of which our 
reviewer takes him as the personification. We beg in this to 
differ. Mr. Mill is a prominent writer upon Political Econo- 
my, but we are far from willing to accept him as its prophet. 
His work, although classing among the highest on the subject, 
is far from infallible, and teems with errors. On the question 
of slavery, he , Hr us his ¢pse diatt, and nothing more. Surel 
this is not the last word of science! As our reviewer himse 


says, the question has been decided without investigation ; 
“the world is only now seriously addressing itself to the phi- 
losophical examination of the question,” and the opponents of 
slaver sustain their positions “by broad assertions, blind cen- 
sures, and negative proofs.” What better proof that the subject 
has never met the investigations of science? A question deci- 
ded without investigation is surely not decided scientifically ; 
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nor shall the noble science of Political Economy be expunged 
from the category of sciences because its disciples sometimes 
act, judge, and are led astray by the common passions and 
prejudices of common men. Mr. Mill, has on this subject, 
allowed himself to be carried away by the tide of vulgar pre- 
judice and ignorant assumption, and has with a most illogical 

recipitancy of assertion come to his conclusions. “I think 
it is so because I think it is so,” may, according to Shakspeare, 
serve as a woman’s reason, but certainly not as a logician’s, 
and yet this is the sum total of Mr. Mill’s position. We grant 
that to see prejudice thus; 

“ Mistress of passion, swaying to the mood 
Of what it likes or loaths—” 

To see passion thus swallowing up reason—to see grave men 
who should be teachers of something wiser and holier, halloo- 
ing on the howl of fanaticism, and condemning as vo 
their’s were God’s fiat, things of which they know literally 
nothing, whether by investigation or experience, is enough to 
rouse the ire of any man who finds himself thus cast aside as 
some insensate, unreasoning thing, and smiled down with a 
cool complacency of superiority, when he feels and knows him- 
self in the right, with justice and good sense on his side. It 
is enough to excite the bile of a ihilooapher ; and yet it can 
serve us no good turn to give way to similar prejudice. If a 
man robs us of our purse, it cannot help us to swear murder 
against him. He who is in the minority, who has the force of 
social opinion against him, whether that opinion be true or 
false, must the more carefully look to his armor of argument, 
and take heed that no flaw or crack be found in it. The blun- 
der which may be past over in the defender of a favorite creed 
will be conned and commented upon with bitter exactness in 
an opponent. Our reviewer has unfortunately followed Mr. 
Mill’s example, and taken sides from impulse, without sufficient 
investigation. From the general tone of his argument we are 
constrained to believe that Political Economy has never been 
a favorite study with him, and that he condemns it as Mr. Mill 
does slavery, rather from prejudice than knowledge. By bring- 
ing forward Political Economy as the special champion of free 
labor, he makes an issue which Political Economy itself has 
never made. The sin of the advocates of that science is (and 
it is a aot 4 one) that they have followed in the wake of this 
prejudice; but certainly they have not led it. bin have 
joined the cry, but they did not start the scent. Political 
economists have believed in the propriety or otherwise of free 
labor, rather as a question of morals than as a point of their 
political creed, and have adopted it on authorities entirely dis- 
tinct from their science. It is true they have generally as- 
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sumed it to be more productive than slave labor; but this is, 
we repeat, always on assumption, never on proof. The ques- 
tion in its present form is so new a one they are as yet scarcely 
awake to it. Political Economy is, moreover, almost entirely 
a European study, and in so far as it has noticed slavery, has 
regarded it as an exploded system, and as preceding an en- 
lightened civilization. This is a limited, but for a European, 
most natural point of view; such indeed is, or rather was the 
slavery of Europe, to which in default of answering informa- 
tion from us their observations have been confined. Where 
slavery lingers in Europe, it is in process of change, showing 
the beginning of the end. Ours is of an entirely dissimilar 
stamp, and the <r knows as little of the inferior race of 
men which it has fallen upon our clime and our day to utilize, 
as he knows of our swamps and our forests. When by chance 
some politico-economical argument has appeared from our side 
of the Atlantic, it has invariably been from north of Mason 
and Dickson’s line, where bitter sectional animosity darkens 
the question even more than European prejudice. To do our 
Nintheen brethren justice, however, they have meddled little 
with the dconeutieal argument, and take much more kindly to 
higher law and other vagaries. The general error of all, how- 
ever, on both sides of the Atlantic is, that they treat the ques- 
tion as though the negro were a white man, with a black skin, 
instead of learning the truth that the complexion of the races, 
is among the smallest of their differences. 

To return to our reviewer; he has made, we say, an issue 
which Political Economy never did make, when he brin 
forward free labor as one of its essential beliefs. Adam Smith, 
although showing a prejudice mingled with simplicity abso- 
lutely amusing in some of its conclusions,* has entirely avoided 
an examination of the subject, and rather speaks of it on hear- 
say as a thing beyond his ken. As (page 34) after presuming 
that the expense of slave labor is greater than free, he remarks, 
“it appears accordingly, from the experience of all nations, Z 
believe, that the work done by free men comes cheaper in the 
end than that performed by slaves.” And again (page 159) “the 
experience of all ages and nations, J believe, demonstrates that 
the work done by slaves, though it appears to cost only their 





* As when he attempted to account for the assumed non-inventiveness of slaves, 
he says, (page 284, Edinburgh edition 1838) “‘should a slave propose any im- 
provement of this kind, his master would be very apt to consider the proposal 
as the suggestion of laziness, and of a desire to save his own labor at the master’s 
expense. The poor slave instead of reward would probably meet with much 
abuse, perhaps with some punishment. In the manufactures carried on by 
slaves, therefore, more labor must generally have been employed to execute the 
same quantity of work than in those carried on by free men.” This childish 
reasoning, if reasoning it can be called, is a mere shoving aside of the question. 
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maintenance, is in the end the dearest of any.” He believes, 
and so he passes on from this merely incidental topic to more 
immediate objects of discussion. Adam Smith was before the 
day of continental abolitionism, but he was also before the 
day of United States negro slavery, nor could he read in the 
future its great results. J; B. Say has so entirely ignored the 
subject of slavery that we cannot recollect any reference to it 
in his work, although we have, to refresh our memory, patient- 
ly perused a very fongth analytical table of contents attach- 
ed to our edition, printed at Paris 1817.* We have already 
remarked how Mr. Mill disposes of the subject. These three 
among the prominent writers on Political Economy will serve 
as a fair sample of the whole. Do not let us be misunderstood. 
It is indisputable, that we have been violently attacked, and 
bitterly slandered by political economists as by men of almost 
every imaginable grade and profession. We only contend that 

olitical economists have so acted not specially and consequent- 
y upon their economical creed, but in common with others, 
and consequently upon an almost universal prejudice. These 
crude opinions and most lame conclusions belong not to their 
science, but to the social atmosphere in which they live, and 
their sin is greater than that of others, precisely because in that 
science, would they listen to it, they find a truer guide. For 
ourselves it is sheer madness to throw away our armor at the 
very moment when we should be girding it on to the defence. 
This is precisely what our antagonists would desire, and 
already we can imagine those of them who may have noticed 
our review triumphantly chuckling over an opponent who just 
as the fight thickens offers them so pal able an advantage. 
When in the very heart of a slave State, (a State of which the 
faith and earnestness in defence of the persecuted cause of 
slavery has not and cannot be doubted,) a leading periodical 
takes such grounds as our reviewer has taken, it is the absolute 
hoisting of a signal to the enemy, and every gun will be point- 
ed at the wavering ranks. That the mistake has been made 
in the best faith, we cannot for an instant doubt, but it is none 
the less a fatal error of which the speediest recantation is the 





* The only place in the whole treatise, where we can recall even the mention 
of the word iver. is in a note (vol. 1 p, 136.) We translate—“ But however 
sacred be the right of property in industrial talent, and in all personal faculties, 
natural or acquired, it is ignored not only in slavery which violates this most 
indisputable of all properties, but in many other cases much more common ;” and 
continuing in the text the subject of general violation of personal property, he 
remarks, “I know perfectly well that the maintenance of social order which 
guarantees b petri must go before property itself, and thus nothing but the 
necessity of maintaining social order through evident peril can authorize all 
these different violations of private right.” We ask no stronger argument in 
favor of United States negro slavery; though certainly the author did not in- 
tend it as such. 
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best. To our reviewer, much more a classical scholar than a 
political economist, we are quite ready to do all honor, and 
acknowledging our childlike ignorance where he excels, to offer 
homage to his superiority on a ground where we have often 
lamented our own deficiencies, But “this honer due and 
reverence paid,” we must hold ourselves none the less ready 
to repulse what we consider mischievous encroachment upon 
another. Evidently he is a tyro in Political Economy, and 
half in play we think, (trying as it were of new weapons,) half 
ve 


in impu prejudice, has flung this random shot, whereby 
thinking to startle his enemy, he has grazed the heart of his 
friend. 


Political Economy, that science which has so successfully 
8 led against the prejudices of the dark ages of protective 

iffs, duties, drawbacks, and the thousand and one shackles 
which corroded the limbs of fettered commerce—that noble 
science which, even in its almost infancy the foster mother of 
nations, extends their brotherhood from zone to zone, and open- 
ing to our view the panorama of future ages, shows us a world 
exulting in the noblest blessings of a christianized civilization, 
has yet pronounced no judgement upon the subject which now 
so intensely engrosses our attention. Our reviewer represents 
free-labor as the principle of this science ; but as we have shown 
this question is yet new to political economy. Fee-trade not 
Sree has been her aim; (that these are things entirely dis- 
tinct, the history of these States for the last quarter of a century 
fully exhibits,) and it has needed all her energies to fight that 
battle through. Even now she stands with eagle-eye surveying 
the fields of conquest, breathless in victory, and yet on her 

ard. Even now as she surveys the rich products of a world 
aily more and more released from the blundering guidance 
of an i and selfish policy, she watches for the renewal 
of attack. “A scotched snake is not killed.” The mischievous 
principle is checked but not extinct. 

Slavery, an institution born with society, never attacked until 
the pseudo-philanthropy, rather than science of recent years, 
dragged it forward before the tribunal of a sickly new-light phi- 
losop » has, half-stunned by such unexpected assault, Fithorto 
scarcely muttered a word of defence. But this lethargy must 
be ours no longer. We must speak now, not in hasty la 
tion, but logical defence. Slavery is truly and fairly a subject 
for the investigation of Political Economy. The wonderful 
development of this western continent, effected only through 
and by the means of slavery—her immense produce scattered 
over our globe, carrying food and clothing to the hungry and 
the destitute; her cotton and her sugar sustaining not only 
herself but the might of Europe’s most powerful nations; her 
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ever increasing expanse of new land opening an asylum for 
Europe’s starving millions, and staving off menaced revolu- 
tions; what are these but the glorious results of American negro 
slavery? a system which it is recently the fashion to contemn, 
but which must now come boldly forward to claim its true 
place in the world’s development, and it is before the tribunal 
of Political Economy that it must claim this place, and prove 
the justice of its cause. Hitherto we have, as it were, played 
at shuttlecock with the assumed sin of the thing. England 
has thrown it upon America—America has cast it back upon 
England—Yankee-land has vociferated, “it is yours;” and the 
South echoes. back indignantly “yours.” But this is a paltry 
shuffling off of responsibility which suits not a great people. 
Where there is sin (with whomsoever originating) it soils the 
hands which cling to the ill-gotten spoil. We have been 
asleep; acting as though in a startled dream. Up! and away 
with it! sin there is none. Once and forever let us disclaim 
the blot. Nosin! no sin! but land and glory rather. Glory, not 
to man, the hitherto blind instrument, but to the great dispens- 
ing Providence, which shows us this light out of the seeming 
darkness. The pillar of fire is before us, and we acknowledge 
the hand that guides, 

Nothing is easier than a sneer. Happily, however, a sneer 
is not an argument; neither can it profane that which is holy, 
nor change the just and the true into the false and unrighteous. 
It is the fashion with a certain modern school of philandhiag 
pists to sneer at Political Economy as the science of wealth ; 
the science of pounds and pence; the spiritualized Shylock ; 
the distilled essence of that spirit which seeing only what is 
in the bond, insists always upon its pound of flesh. How our 
reviewer should have fallen into the category of such de- 
claimers we cannot understand, for certainly he is not of them. 
These are of the sentimental school, extending from the Wilber- 
foree and Clarkson brotherhood, to Mrs. Stowe, with her black, 
white, and yellow fraternity. It has been shrewdly remarked, 
that there are two classes of philanthropixts, the feelers and 
the thinkers. The first showing ‘its most perfect type in such 
characters as a Howard, a Mrs. Fry, or a Florence Nightengale, 
(characters whose blessed influence far be it from us to under- 
rate,) descends in the mass to a set of sentimental Mrs. Jella- 
by’s and Mr. Stiggins’ getting up subscriptions to supply little 
negroes in the West Indies with flannel waistcoats and moral 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and launching curses and anathemas 
against all who may venture to doubt the benefit of their pro- 
cedures. These people never hesitate about the truth of the 
restless inspiration which pushes them on; they never listen 
to a suggestion that their new-light doctrines may perchance 
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be not of God, but of the devil, and set up a howl of indig- 
nation over all who hint the possibility of their moral pocket- 
handkerchiefs doing more harm than good. The thinkers, on 
the contrary, cool, quiet, calm, stoical perhaps in action, and 
little given to demonstrative sympathy, have on their side, 
doubtless, also their pretenders and their bigots; but, likewise, 
they have their good Samaritans. The first class have a salve 
ready for every sore, a bandage for every wound, and rush 
with their ready remedies to staunch the blood wherever they 
perceive it to flow. The last, of more deliberate action, in- 
spect the wound before they apply the remedy, painfully probe 
it, perhaps, or open the bleeding vein, and bid the sufferer often 
rather to bear the running sore than to heal it at the risk of 
his life. With what propriety shall the first, however amiable 
under its better developments, may be their ready impulse, 
exclaim against the last as butchers and miscreants—and yet 
such is the ground taken by modern philanthropists against 
Political Economy. Because Political Economy doubts the 
»licy of their proposed expedients, they find no epithet too 

arsh for its expounders. eause Political Economy asks, 
doubts, studies, questions, and seeing what appear hopeless ills, 
seeks to counteract rather than to cure them, searching for 
palliatives where it fails to find remedies, they pronounce it 
accursed—Anathema Maranatha. We repeat, our reviewer 
is not of their ranks. Even the article upon which we com- 
ment shows noble flashes of a wider range of thought and 
aims far more philosophic. We regret the more. that his un- 
lucky precipitance of judgment has forced us, for the nonce, 
to class him with the revilers of a science whose aim has 
hitherto been the going about to do good. This science is not 
the Shylock it has been represented. It is not the science of 
dollars and cents. But, because it acknowledges wealth as its 
object, a sickly sentimentality takes fright at the word, con- 
necting always by a strange perversion of ideas wealth with 
its abuses; as though to look at wine should nauseate with 
drunkenness, and the sight of food make one shudder at thought 
of asurfeit. Truly may all the gifts of life be put to an ill 
urpose ; but not therefore shall we despise them all. And if 
in spite of possible drunkenness and surfeit, we may still hon- 
estly eat bread and drink wine and not be defiled, even so may 
we righteously study wealth, i. e. the means of attaining and 
increasing our earthly comforts, and yet be guiltless of avarice, 


extortion, and all uncharitableness. And if innocently we 
may thus seek our own enjoyment, is it not virtue, is it not 
christian charity, to seek the best means for the extension of 
these blessings to others? Is it a crime in us that we should 
endeavor to devise means whereby that bread and that wine 
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may be shared with all? Is it a crime in us that we should 
ask how can this people, this nation, this world of nations, be 
made to enjoy the greatest ible wae ortion of these com- 
forts of life that we call wealth? Surely this is christian charity, 
christian civilization! And this is the end and aim of Politi- 
cal Economy. Political Economy professes to investigate (we 
take Mr. Mill’s definition) “the nature of wealth and its laws 
of production and distribution, including directly or remotely, 
the operation of all the causes by which the poss: Dele of man- 
kind, or of any society of human beings, in respect to this 
universal object of human desire, is made prosperous or the 
reverse.” Surely here is space of almost bdnaidions limit, and 
research of no belittling kind. The constant progress of man 
from barbarism to enlightenment, from brutality to civilization, 
from the crass ignorance of the savage, scratching with his 
nails roots from the earth, and with his teeth tearing the quiver- 
ing flesh of his palpitating victims, to the highest improvement 
which science ial vhilosophy have yet attained, all this und 
more, all progress, all possible worldly improvement, link them- 
selves with this grand object of investigation. To own, to 
possess, to understand the meum et twum, is one of the first 
distinguishing characteristics of reason; and in proportion as 
man becomes enlightened on this point, he rises above the 
beast. He learns to own, and to permit others to own; he 
learns to give and to refrain from taking; he learns at once to 
be generous and just. Moral progress cannot advance but by 
improvement in physical condition. Improvement in physical 
condition can only be insured by accumulation of means of 
comfort—accumulation of means of comfort is wealth. These 
are truths so trite as scarcely to bear repetition, were it not 
that these are the axiomatic postula upon which Political Econ- 
omy is based.’ Wealth is studied not to put self-interest above 
morals and religion, not to bid it clash with duty and charity, 
but to show how all work together in beautiful concord for 
man’s improvement and progress. 

“When” says’our reviewer, “ we see political economists so 
blinded by narrow aims as to ignore or be ignorant of the 
more urgent wants of society than those embraced in their 
special investigations, and also of the real effects of the con- 
trasted systems, we are stronly inclined to apply to their 
science, especially when the attempt is made to carry it rigidly 
into practice, the words of the last of the Roman poets: 

Blanda quidem vultus sed qua non tetrior ulla, 
Ultrices fucata genus, et amicita dolosis 
Illecebris torvos auro circumlinit hydros.” 

Now what does this mean? We say that the most urgent 

wants of society are precisely those which fall under the in- 
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vestigation of Political Economy. It is essentially the science 
of society, or as it has been sometimes termed “social science.” 
The contrasted systems of slavery and free labor are now for 
the first time, as we have already remarked, brought before 
its tribunal. The attempt has been made to cast us in default 
and decide against us on the grounds of non-appearance in 
court. But science is not so prompt in her decision.. We have 
yet time, and it is for us now to speak. It is for us now to 
show Political Economy in its connexion with slavery. It is 
for us to prove that the general weal of mankind is forwarded 
by slavery as now established in America. This has been par- 
tially and can be fully done. Proof is rife, it needs but that we 
learn to use it. In such proof lies our justification. Our re- 
viewer has well said, “the question of negro slavery is impli- 
cated with all the great social problems of the current age. 
Originating in considerations of moral Pav and social ex- 
pediency, it embraces the fundamental enigma of the organi- 
zation of labor, and transcending even this wide sphere, ex- 
tends to the future destiny of the inhabitants of nearly the 
whole globe. Such a question cannot be too diligently studied. 
Its comprehensive examination has only commenced.” 
Strange that a sentence showing so entirely the relation be- 
tween mae and Political Economy should be penned by 
the same hand as the following: “If Political Economy will 
transgress the narrow limits which are assigned to it as a spe- 
cific science, and will meddle with questions which concern 
much higher interests of society than the augmentation of 
wealth, distorting facts and perverting instruction to minister 
to the cupidity of grovelling capitalists, we may regret with 
Niebuhr that there is not a gallows on which it and its apostles 
— be gibbetted.” 
at Niebuhr has said on the subject we do not remember, 
but shall be much surprised if on investigation he is found to 
have desired so general a gibbetting. We think he surely 
would have spared us the science, and we on our part would 
by no means — to giving up to his ere iceman | propensi- 
ties a few of the apostles. ere are false prophets in all 
creeds, and true to our faith of Political Economy, we are quite 
ready for a weeding out of the noxious plants that choke the 
true growth. But we would here once for all entreat our re- 
viewer to review his own opinions, and to know what Political 
Economy is before he condemns it, whether Niebuhr has or 
has not set him the example. That science whose special ob- 
ject of investigation is the well-being of society, and whose aim 
to point out its sources and the streams that-nourish it, surely 
need not be reproached with its narrow limits. Wide as. the 
inhabited globe, co-extensive with society, those limits can only 
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be found in man’s earthly destiny. Progress, civilization en- 
lightenment, even morals and virtue, are so linked and inter- 
twined with man’s corporeal comforts, that it is hard to draw 
the line where such ascience could be regarded as an intruder. 
Isitneedful to remind our reviewer how often, how almost invari- 
ably want, hunger, and shivering cold are accompanied with 
crime and depravity? How constantly and necessarily with 
brutal ignorance? He may probably answer that it is pre- 
cisely such depravity and ignorance that he seeks to relieve, 
and that it is the part of the poor against the wealthy that he 
would defend. e believe it, and therefore lament that he 
has thus strangely flung aside his natural ally. 

It is the poor and ignorant that Political Economy would 
assist and instruct. It is the masses that it would sustain against 
the oppression of the few. It is the wealth (i. e. the means of 
comfort) of all classes and all ranks, not of a few ereneenas 
capitalists pampered with Government protection, that she un- 
dertakes to defend. To naked and starving nations, blighted 
under the benighted policy of tyrannical governments, Political 
Keonomy came to feed and clothe them. If in so doing, she 
could show, as she has shown, as she will yet in her future 
progress more clearly show, more beautifully develop, (for the 
apostleship of Political Economy has but just begun,) if we say, 
she can prove that the good of all is irrevocably linked in the 
good of each; if she can prove (as she does prove) to the purse- 
proud capitalist that to preserve or increase his wealth, his la- 
borer must be fed, his country and his nation must thrive; or 
all his wealth, like fairy gifts, turns in his hands to dry leaves 
and trash; if she can prove (as she does prove) to the bungry 
laborer, that his bread is none the dearer, his labor none the less 
in demand, because the rich man is accumulating his millions; 
that on the contrary, even the most selfish ronent. hg hoards for 
the good of all; if she can prove (as she does prove) that labor 
and capital are not inimical, but rather working in unison, as- 
sistant handmaids each-to the other; if she can prove (as she 
does prove) the truth of all these, at first sight, apparent para- 
doxes, and reconcile interests hitherto clashing in unnatural and 
fraternal war, is she not indeed a prophet of peace, the beautiful 
development of christian civilization? Ever thus she comes 
before us, the teacher of that most beautiful of christian lessons 
“help ye one another.” 

The great error of dabblers in Political Economy (we most 
respectfully beg our reviewer to understand that we apply this 
term not to him, but to a class with whom he has no connexion 
otherwise than by accidental, and we believe temporary over- 
sight) is that they, by a strange misuse of terms, regard this 
seience, which claims to investigate wealth and its causes, as 
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the supporter of the wealthy and the oppressor of the poor, as 
though a wealthy nation should by necessity be composed of 
millionaires and beggars Nothing is easier to demonstrate 
(did time and space allow) than that the wealth of the masses, 
and not the wealth of the few, makes a nation’s wealth. Nothing 
is easier (and it would seem to us that even a word suggesting 
the idea should suffice) than to demonstrate that a nation of 
beggars, though mingled here and there with overgrown capi- 
talists, is not a wealthy nation. Political Economy does con- 
stantly demonstrate this, and aiming at the wealth of nations, 
seeks not to robe princes in velvet and jewels, but to give their 
—— cheap bread and abundant clothing. But because it 
1as shown that the same system which brings to the people 
cheap bread and clothing, gives also to the prince his velvet 
and his jewels, because it has extended over these supposed 
opposing interests the wand of peace, those who half study its 
—— strangely contend that, because it would better the 
rich, it must oppress the poor. Let them study it more deeply 
and they will find that Political Economy encourages not the 
wealthy, but wealth, wars not against the poor, but against 
poverty; and surely nosane man will be found to contend that 
this is an unholy war; that the laborer can be too comfortabl 
clothed, or his child too well fed; that the farmer’s cottage is 
too snug, his cattle too fat, or his land too well tilled. Yet 
this is what Political Economy teaches us is a nation’s wealth. 
This is what Political Economy teaches us is, at once the wealth 
of the laborer and the wealth of his employer, the wealth of 
the prince and the wealth of his subject, the wealth of the 
individual, and the wealth of the nation. 

We have now to pass to the last branch of our subject, and 
to prove, or at least suggest the grounds upon which it may be 
pret that Political Economy will, when properly appealed to, 
wring the strongest possible arguments in favor of negro slavery. 
Political Economy, we have mms is the science which con- 
siders wealth and its means of increase. Wealth is not money 
alone, but all desirable things which may be accumulated and 
exchanged; which may be lost by one individual or nation and 
gained by another individual or nation, passing from the 
session of one into that of another. Thus individual or hational 
wealth will be found to include all things desirable to a man or 
a nation which are extraneous from his or its individual or 
national existence; i. e., all things which he or it can possess, 
and transfer to another. A man’s health, intregrity, or indus 
cannot certainly be called his wealth, but they still fairly fall 
under the consideration of Political Economy because they are 
indisputably causes operating upon his condition in respect 
to wealth, and moreover may perhaps in themselves be consid- 
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ered as national wealth. They are certainly so, in so far as the 
man himself may be considered as the property of the nation, 
to be lost or gained by one or another society, and capable of 
oaning from the ——— of one nation into that of another. 
1us then Political Economy links itself with religion and ethics; 
for all that improves man, increasing his power and intelligence, 
makes him a more capable producer of wealth, makes him the 
better wealth machine. If this manner of enunciating our idea 
be objected to, as bringing man down to the brute and the 
steam-engine, let our antagonists remember that we do not de- 
rade man to the machine bring every argument (this with 
the moet} to prove that no man can honestly benefit himself with- 
out tending also to benefit his fellows; and that even he of the 
most selfish and grovelling spirit is the better, morally and 
intellectually, for his honest efforts to improve his own condi- 
tion. He is, to speak politico-economically, of higher value to 
his nation. There are wider and purer motives for action than 
simple self-interest ; but simple self-interest (considering its uni- 
versal prevalence ) does more for the world’s progress than any 
one human passion or desire. It exists in the bosom of every 
man, and he would be a monster in whom it should not be found, 
Mingling in some with the noblest virtnes, in others with the 
lowest baseness, it still exists in all, and only is criminal when 
ministering to crime. It is not a virtue, but certainly not a 
vice. It is purely an instinct; the hunger of the spirit seeking 
always to gratify its longings, and exciting to crime or to vir- 
tuous effort according to the character and disposition of the 
individual in whom it exists, precisely as the eae man is 
pushed by hunger to labor for that bread which the thief in 
pepeunes steals. But because the thief steals to satisfy his 
wunger, none surely will argue that hunger is therefore a sin. 
Political Economy sees in this hunger of the spirit a powerful 
motive for effort and a powerful incentive to good, except when 
combining with vice. Then only it becomes vicious, and then 
Political Economy again siding with religion and morals, de- 
clares that vice a crime are injurous, and in their consequences 
both mediate and immediate de rading to man, incapacitating 
him as a producer of wealth, and in their nature tending to the 
disorganization of society. 
Thus Political Economy never opposes but always strength- 
ens the decisions of justice and neuer It does not, like the 
ood Paley, commit the terrible mistake, so degrading to human- 
ity, of making self-interest the sole basis of virtue, * but it proves 
that self-interest is not a vice; that God in giving man instinct 





* Such is in truth the only intepretation which can be given to Paley’s defini- 
tion of virtue, viz; “ Virtue is the doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will 
of God, and for the sake of everlasting happiness,” 
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and desires, made him not a creature of evil, but capable of 
both good and evil—that if our desires may be corrupted they 
may also be purified, and that in their purification consists not 
our spiritual but our worldly welfare. ligion teaches us sub- 
mission to God and charity to men; ethics teach us justice to 
men; and Political Economy teaches us that charity and justice 
are prudence and wisdom. Thus all combine to the same great 
end, teaching that the good and the wise are one. The institu- 
tion of slavery must, to prove its innocence, purge itself from 
sin, before this three-fold tribunal. 

The religious side of the question has already been so tri- 
umphantly argued, that no man taking the gospel for his guide 
needs to have it repeated. Accordingly, we find the most vio- 
lent opponents of the system among the new-light and higher 
law men with whom any religion, further than the dictates of 
their own wild fancies, ceases to be even a pretext ; and next 
to them the improved christianity mongers, whose creed is 
blood and murder, and the gospel according to Sharpe’s rifles. 
In its ethical point of view, the defence of the system which 
has also been frequently, ably, and we think successfully under- 
taken, must be based upon the natural proprieties of the insti- 
tution in particular cases, and upon the relative capacities, 

wers, and propensities of the men or nations concerned. 

o those who absolutely shut their eyes and ears to common 
sense, and insist upon a meaningless formula of words, in op- 
position to all truth and reason, nothing can be said, and the 
must go on forever, or until they see fit to turn from their 
folly, insisting in the face of common sense, common law, and 
common practice, that all men are born free and equal. But 
to those who acknowledge a difference in men, different ca- 
pacities, character, and tendencies, according to race,* and 
other inalienable natural distinctions; to those who recognize the 
almost axiomatic truth, that circumstances and varying degrees 
of development require difference of social position ; the some- 
times practice and even necessity of slavery can be indisputably 
proved. It is treading over oft trodden ground to endeavor 
to show that all men are not fit for all things, and that where- 
ver the Creator’s will for hig creature can be discovered in the 
tendencies and capacities of the creature, there can be no surer 
rule for man’s guidance. The universal practice and judg- 
ment of the world have assigned to women and children a su- 
bordinate position to men. In the women’s case this subordi- 
nation is permanent, as are the constitutional characteristics 
which give rise to and justify it. In the child’s it is tempora- 





* We specially avoid here the question of unity or diversity of origin, which 
ean make little difference in our argument. An existing difference in races, 
which centuries cannot eliminate, is equivalent in practice to perpetual difference. 
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ry, as are also the peculiar characteristics in him causing its 
necessity. In either class the rule is general, in spite of ex- 
outros! powers existing in occasional individuals, and prop- 
erly itis so. No general rule can be made to suit exceptional 
cases. Precisely similar are the causes and proofs of the jus- 
tification and necessity of slavery in all its tees The posi- 
tions of women and children are in truth as essentially states 
of bondage as. any other, the differences being in degree, not 
kind. ey are states of subjection to the supremacy of others, 
and of greater or less deprivation of the rights of self govern- 
ment. This, the true definition of slavery, applies equally to 
the position of women in the most civilized and enlightened 
countries. That there are higher and lower degrees of subjec- 
tion and deprivation makes no difference in the question of 
justice, (if either is injustice both are injustice, as it is equally 
robbery whether I forcibly take from a man one dollar or a 
thousand,) except in so far as it is nece that these higher 
and lower degrees be in accordance with the peculiar charac- 
teristics and capacities of the class thus held in greater or less 
subjection for their own benefit and that of society. The per- 
manent natural characteristics, or the temporary condition of 
certain classes of human beings, indicate r Hee as fitted for a 
certain position in the social scale, and as unfitted for certain 
other positions, and their own as well as the general good ot 
society, requires that this fitness should be considered. The 
nearer the position of each class can be suited to its capacities, 
the nearer is the law of nature (that is of God) fulfilled, and the 
nearer is perfect justice attained. Perfect justice, it is scarcely 
within man’s capacities to attain, and all that can be done by the 
science of morals is to approach nearer and nearer, (as does 
the mathematician in the squaring of the circle,) to perfect 
truth. That system of government, then, and that amount of 
subjection which is needful to the highest development of the 
peculiar powers, and to the keeping in check the peculiar de- 
fects of any class of men, is the most useful and the most just 
for that class. 

The necessities of each class, race, or nation, can only be 
calculated from its antecedent conditions and its actual devel- 
opments. In the case of any society of men which have 
attained a certain degree of enlightenment, it is a just con- 
clusion that themselves are the best judges of the proprie- 
ties and necessities of their case ; but when a nation or society 
is in a condition unfit for self-government and inconsistent 
with its higher development, often the circumstance of contact 
with or subjection by more enlightend nations has been the 
means of transition to a higher development. When two 
nations, enlightened and unenlightened, are thus thrown in con- 

2 
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tact upon the same soil, nothing but slavery can prevent the 
destruction of the weaker race. In those phases of society 
where the developments of corporeal power are of more value, 
i. e. more useful to existing society, than mental, (as in the first 
beginnings of society where it is more important to men to 
know how to dig that to invent steam engines) the muscularly 
strong man becomes the master, the intelligent one the slave ; 
and. thus the functions of both are best fulfilled. Thus the 
weaker is protected, (albeit often oppressed, for everything 
earthly is faulty.) and the stronger aided in the point where 
he needs aid, i. e. mentally improved. In more advanced 
stages of society, where mind asserts its supremacy, intel- 
lect makes the master; intellect is the true strength, and 
mere muscular power needs not be the guidance, but the 
psy of that mighty power which man’s intellect teaches 

im to sway. The savage cowers before the builder of cities, 
or the inventor of steam-engines and magnetic telegraphs. 
The thought which commands the elements is stronger than 
muscle or fibre. Here, therefore, intellect (now become 
strength) protects, and muscle serves. In either case the 
weaker people perishes, but for the protection granted by the 
stronger, and in return for that protection, serves. We do 
not say that this is done by regular compact. It is not so done; 
no society is formed by compact. Society is the result of in- 
stincts. Brutes and insects form societies as men; men, only 
by afterthought and progressive reasoning, think of compacts. 

1e existence of society is an inherent necessity to man’s exis- 
tence; what, therefore is needful to the existence of society 
cannot be unjust. 

Thus then slavery is sometimes and to certain extents proved 
just. Political Economy may now be adduced as a powerful 
adjunct to define its limits, for we are far from granting that 
it would prove so frequent a remedy for the evils of society as 

-our reviewer's argument appears to us to imply. And here 
.Political Economy must also bring forward the fest of utility. 
That position in which man is of the greatest utility and hi h 
esttbenefit to himself and to mankind—that position in which 
all his characteristic powers are exerted to the greatest advan- 
tage, ‘his deficiencies kept in abeyance, and his faults under 
check, is by philosophical argument his legitimate duty, his 
highest interest, and in accordance with the eternal justice of 
things. The test of the right must be in its results, and surely 
the tree :must be known by its fruits. For although it is very 
certain that every good deed does not with the exact measure- 
ment of good boy story-books, bring its immediate reward, and 
every ill-one its castigation, it is inconsistent at once with ex- 
- perience,.and with every idea that man can form of the good- 


- 
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ness of deity that any regular system of evil can result in per- 
manent em | general good. The oppressor of the widow and 
the defrauder of the orphan, may, in the inscrutable wisdom of 
Providence, be permitted to revel in his ill got gains; the mur- 
derer may hide his bloody hand, and unquestioned of justice, 

ass through life high in the world’s prosperity, but certain it 
is, that by the test of utility in result, the actions of such men 
are most injurious to society. A nation of defrauders and mur- 
derers sald be nothing but a nation accursed, a people de- 

raded to the lowest savagism, a robber band, in truth true 
Fahmaelites, whose hand should be against every man and 
every man’s hand against them, “curtailed from all the fair 
proportions” of civilized society, and condemned to unprogres- 
sive barbarism. And even in such condition, to prevent an 
entire obliteration of the species, some shadow of virtue, some 
good instinct must remain. At least there must linger that 
proverbial honor said to exist among thieves; there must sur- 
vive some affection, some pity, some human passion, some 
virtue in short, or, worse than brutes, every man would bé a 
Cain to his brother. 

While, therefore, religion and morals say to us crime is wrong 
because it is crime, displeasing to God and hurtful to man, 
Political Economy contirms their decision on prudential mo- 
tives. It teaches us that what is hurtful to man is impolitic, 
degrading him both individually and nationally, and checks 
progress because it arte all security. Man is constantly 
aiming at advancement in his social condition, and in this con- 
stant individual effort to better himself, so long as honestly 
indulged, each pushes forward by his own fractional effort 
the great wheel of progress. Let crime or injustice intrude, 
and precisely in proportion as these prevail, society is disor- 

nized, men’s rights become insecure, their energies flag, 
ethargy displaces effort, want displaces honest accumulation ; 
man makes for himself a scourge equal to those which Heaven 
in its wrath has sometimes sent, and as when pestilence or 
famine makes men insecure of everything but the life of to- 
day, they seek to enjoy that only, forgetting all else in a kind 
of reckless madmess—“ let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to- 
— we die,”—so with the prevalence of crime, “all order 

es. 
“ And one fierce spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reigns in all bosoms, that each heart being set 


On bloody courses, the rude scene may en 
And darkness be the burier of the dead.” 


All society in which crime is systematically encouraged 
must perforce rush more or less rapidly to destruction, and le- 
galieed injustice is national suicide. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE REPUBLICS OF MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 


THEIR RELATIONS TO EACH OTHER—How Mexico CAN PRESERVE HER LIBERTIES; AND 
WHAT ARE THE VIEWS OF REPUBLICANS IN THIS COUNTRY WITH REGARD TO HER— 
ConTRAST OF THE TWO COUNTRIES. 

We publish the following article without comment. It was prepared for our 
pages by a Texan, and although in the form of an address to the people of Mex- 
ico, contains material that will interest the reader in either country. Several 
years ago, Mr. Poinsett, of South Carolina, furnished for the Review a series of 
papers similar in their view, and discussive of the relations of the two countries. 
At the present time events are every day making more interesting our connec- 
tion with Southern Republics. 


The effort you are now making, under the leadership of the 
distinguished Alvarez and Commonfort, to improve your so- 
cial and political condition, has excited among your friends in 
the United States of the North a sincere and lively interest. 
You have doubtless, the most of you, been taught to believe, 
that the people of this country are your enemies, and are 
crouching like a beast of prey, ready to leap on and devour 
you. That this lesson has been often instilled into your minds 
by your secular and clerical instructors, we can readily believe. 
They had their reasons for so aoe ype | you, and doubtless 
profited by it to gain your support and to betray you. If 
a would yourselves study more, travel more, and acquire a 

etter knowledge of the people of this country, you might 
have good cause to change your opinions, and to believe that 
we had more magnanimity and a higher sense of justice than 
you now imagine. 

If you will bear with one who is sincerely anxious for your 
happiness, he will endeavor to unfold to you the views of the 
masses in this country, not only in re to their own future, 
but yours. At the close of the American Revolution, the 
United States North, had a population of about three millions, 
and a territory of 452,884 square miles. Ardent lovers of lib- 
erty, they selected the choisest wisdom and purest patriotism 
within their limits to organize a government worthy of the 
sentiments of their constituents. Previous to the Revolution, 
the North American Colonies enjoyed civil Jiberty to a large 
extent. They had already learned and adopted the glorious 
maxims you will find in any of our bills of rights. Herein 
they had greatly the advan of your States and people. 


The vice-regal Government of Mexico, was, perhaps, one of the 
most unmixed despotisms in the world; your present States, 
instead of having separate municipal codes, legislatures, and or- 
ganized liberty, were mere provinces or sub-divisions of an sm- 
ire, the sole power of which emanated from the palace of the 
iceroy. Your scarcely recognized fweros were trampled 
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under foot at the pleasure of the Viceroys. You had never 
been accustomed to public meetings for political purposes— 
the right of petition, of bearing arms, of trial by jury, the habeas 
corpus, freedom of the press, and of speech, and, above all, free- 
dom of conscience. All these glorious rights were peculiar to 
the Colonies of North America, and there were few individu- 
als in them but would have parted with their lives before they 
would have abandoned one of them. 

In July, 1808, when you received the news of the rising of 
the Spanish patriots in the mother country against the House 
of Bonaparte, when the treaty of Bayonne abased you from 
your fealty to Charles [V., you had an admirable opportunity 
for gaining your liberty and independence. You had the 
countenance of Iturigaray, your Viceroy; all of you, except 
the natives of Spain and the office-holders, were in faver of it. 
And when you proposed the call of a convention of the peo- 
ple to inaugurate your liberties, and for this purpose had the 
sanction of your noble Viceroy, you permitted the handful of 
native Spaniards among you to seize his person, and commit 
him to the prison of the Inquisition; thus defeating a measure 
so dear to you. Had such thing been attempted in our country 
every man, recurring to his original rights, would have over- 
whelmed the Spaniards, and restored the Viceroy to his liberty, 
and the convention would have met. Such spirits you may 
call by hard names—fillibusters, mobs, pirate8, robbers, but of 
such is our country made—stern stuff, not frightened by power, 
nor diverted from the pursuit of right by tinsel nor priesteraft. 

The people of the United States North have ever felt a lively 
interest in your prosperity. In your struggle from 1810 to 
1821, some of the most gallant blood in our land was shed in 
your behalf. After the treaty of Cordova, between O’Donoju 
and Iturbide, we were the first to welcome you into the family 
of nations, and to send a minister to your court. When you 
were invaded in 1829, by the Spaniards under General Bar. 
radas, thousands of our people were ready, at their own cost, 
to fly to your aid; and had you not speedily repelled that im- 
potent force, you would have seen them coming by individuals, 
companies, and battalions. And here lately, when a Spanish 
navy rode before your prineipel harbor, threatening your safety, 
the national pulse in this country beat only for your success. 
Look over the newspapers of the United States—which un- 
happily so few of you read—and you will find that every at- 
tempt made by you to regain your liberties, and to put down 
your tyrants—temporal or spiritual—has been hailed by us 
with satisfaction and delight. But a stronger instance than 
all—when in 1848 our armies occupied your capital and 
country, there was nothing easier than its conversion into a 
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territory of the United States North. Indeed many of your 
best friends, in and out of your country, believed such step 
would best promote your prosperity and happiness; yet your 
sovereignty was auunirsuk intact, and though we received a 
considerable portion of your extreme territory by the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, we paid you for it whet, in its then 
condition, was a good round price. 

Your papers, and statesmen, including your priests, have been 
incessantly railing against the United States North, charging 
her with ambition, usurpation, robbery, &c. They get many 
of these ideas from the presses of Great Britain, one of the 
most wholesale land robbers the world has witnessed. Let us 
recur for a moment to the condition and progress of the United 
States, since her Revolution, and see whether she deserves this 
character, or whether a sense of moderation and justice has not 
shown itself in our councils and great national acts. 

You will admit, that it is legitimate and right for a nation, 
as an individual, to purchase territory. Every nation, as well 
as every head of a family, is bound to provide for its children. 
At the close of our Revolution, you may well believe that our 
love of liberty was ardent; our fathers had poured out too 
much blood in its defence for us not to cherish it above all 
things earthly. A consequent sympathy grew up among us 
for the oppressed and down trodden of am is sympa- 
thy was universal, profound, and heartfelt. Its effects was the 
opening of our doors for immigration to the peoples of the Old 

erld. This invitation caused starving but worthy thousands 
of God’s heritage, driven by a fierce necessity to fly from their 
oppressors, and find a refuge and a happy home in our free 
country. Those who came first, beholding the equity and ma- 
jesty of our laws, the obedience of our people to the Govern- 
ment of their own creation and control, invited others, and yet 
others; the abundant yield of our rich soil, the facility of living, 
and the flourishing condition of the citizens of a free country, 
caused population otherwise to increase wonderfully ; so that 
we soon became a great nation. You are invited look at the 


figures. 


Oe et pana Pep © aang: sl hey) 3,929,827 
CSR 7,8 OSG Be 5,305,925 
RRR TI Te 7,239,814 
eee... cee 9,638,131 
WOOO: : cad Ete eee ee 12,866,020 
WONG PCS ae os age 17,069,453 
ee ee eee. .... 28,191,876 


The people of the United States were themselves surprised 
at such a vast increase in their population; yet the surprise 
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was agreeable, and devolved upon them the necessity of pro- 
viding for so large a family. e increase of population and 
wealth in the Mississippi valley, rendered it necessary that the 
navigation of that stream should be free and unobstructed to 
our people. The Territory of Louisiana, covering the lower 
part of that river, and extending indefinitely north and west, 
was by the treaty of October 1800, ceded by Spain to France. 
The United States applied to France, to purchase the island of 
New Orleans as an entrepot. Bonaparte said “no! he wished 
to sell the whole of Louisiana; and would sell all or none.” 
So on the 30th April, 1803, we purchased the whole of Louis- 
iana, including a territory of 1,599,317 square miles; then al- 
most a wilderness, but now, by our care and culture, laid off 
into many magnificent States, and peopled by happy millions. 
Does this look like ambition—when our Ministers wishing to 
purchase only a small spot on the bank of our greatest river 
for the landing and shipping of our produce, were forced by 
necessity to buy an empire? 

In this purchase was manifestly included the Territory of 

Jaton Rouge, as will appear by the treaties of 1783, between 
the United States, Great Britain, and Spain. So when the 
President, in October, 1810, in pursuance of a resolution of 
Jongress, annexed West Florida to the Territory of New 
Orleans, it was no amano of the property of Spain, as she 
had parted with it by the secret treaty of 1800. 

Between the cession of Louisiana and 1819, Spain was in 
the midst of revolution. She was losing her territories in 
America as fast as she was losing her respectability at home. 
She owned East Florida, and with it, claimed the control of 
the navigation of the Alabama river. The American settleys 
on the upper tributaries of this noble stream were greatly 
harrassed by Spanish officers at Mobile. In addition to this 
annoyance, the Southern Indians received from the authorities 
and people of Florida arms and amunition, to enable them to 
harrass the people on our frontiers. We applied to Spain to 
sell, but she refused. When, however, she Recent that her 
revolted States in America, of which yours was one, were about 
to take it from her by force, she gladly rid herself of it by 
transferring it to the United States, in February, 1819. This 
added 59,268 square miles in addition to our territory. 

Oregon, containing 341,463 square miles, was somes by 
us during the first year of this century by legitimate discovery 
and occupancy. 

From 1819 to 1845, a period of twenty-six years, no addition 
was made to our territory, though in this time our population 
had more than doubled. Nor were we laying plans and con- 
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trivances for more, as some of your leading men, at the head 
of whom was Santa Anna, constantly charged us. 

In reference to the annexation of Texas, we will refer to a 
few well known facts. Soon after the achievement of your 
independence, you repealed the famous decree of Philip I, by 
which foreigners were absolutely excluded from the Spanis 
territories in America. And you went further—in your gen 
eral colonization law of 1824, you invited foreigners to domi- 
ciliate in your country, promising them protection, the enjoy- 
ment of the valuable liberties guarantied by your celebrated 
Federal Constitution, and lands for a home fo culture. You 
further provided, that the different States of your confederacy 
should pass local laws of colonization. 

Under the sanction of these noble promises, made we doubt 
not, in good faith, the adventurous of our country came to set- 
tle in your then State of Coahuila and Texas. You knew 
something ot the character of our people—their love of civil 
liberty, and firmness in its support. They came under the 
sanction of the Constitution of 1824, and it would have re- 
quired an entire change of the character and nature of these 
immigrants before they could be reduced to servitude or be 
made submissive to the dictation of Santa Anna. When, there- 
fore, by the decree of 1830, further immigration from the 
United States was suddenly cut off, and those who had come 
to prepare the way for their friends were deprived of them, 
when the military in Texas, was placed above the civil power, 
when, by a decree, but one person only in five hundred was 
permitted to bear and keep arms, when an attempt was made 
to overawe them by the presence of a strong military force, 
when finally by the deeree of October 3, 1835, Santa Anna 
overturned your federal form of Government, converted your 
States into provinces and yourselves into slaves, the cup of 
Texas’ suffering was full. And though you submitted, they 
would not. They tore themselves away from a country whose 
precepts and prospects were bloody and dark. You then, for 
the first time, came into actual contact with our people. You 
saw their metal and felt the sting of their opposition. They 
contended successfully with you for ten_ years, until humanity 
required that opposition should cease. You had many of them 
captives, and the scenes at Goliad, the Alamo, and the Haci- 
enda Salado, will bear witness to your treatment of prisoners 
of war. But these fearful tragedies should not be charged to 
your people; the people of the United States have not so 
charged you, but rather your rulers, who have attempted to 
make up in cruelty what they lacked in manly courage. 
During the nine years following the decisive battle of San 
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Jacinto, your soldiery were not once permitted to obtain a 
foothold in Texas. All who did not submit to Texan laws and 
become citizens, were effectually driven out. Texas had taken 
her stand among the nations of the world, and Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and the United States had acknowledged 
her independence. You had not the least earthly hope of ever 
re-conquering your revolted province. It was only that the 
leaders among your people might acquire popularity with those 
who did not read, that an obstinate feeling of hostility was 
kept alive. All this was admitted by Santa Anna and Al- 
monte. Texas then being free, of the same stock with the peo- 

le of the United States, applied for admission into the Union. 

t was not, for the protection of Texas, as many of you im- 
magine, she was so annexed; but to prevent European 
States fromacquiring, through Texas, a foothold in the Gulf of 
Mexico, which it was not, and is not the policy of the United 
States they should acquire. Texas was annexed. The popular 
leaders in Mexico urged resistance, that resistance brought on 
a war of two years, in which time we could easily have ab- 
sorbed the whole of her noble country. But it was not our 
wish or desire. We hoped yet to see her a prosperous and 
happy country. We abstained; but in the treaty of 1848, 
acquired for some millions, the Terrifdries of California, New 
Mexico, &c., lands but thinly settled and uncultivated, but 
covering 587,679 square miles. You will admit that you 
brought on this war by the invasion of Texas, ten years after 
your best ee army had been driven out of it, and with- 
out any earthly hope or prospect of success even against Texas 
alone. The United States had no desire to go into that war ; 
her policy has always been pacific. 


Thus then to recapitulate— 
The territory of the original States 


UR MBAR on: }s ico hedne xodehien 452,886 square miles. 
Acquired by purchase in 1803...... 1,599,317 “ rn 
Acquired by treaty of 1819........ 59,286 “ . 


Acquired by discovery—Oregon.... 341,463 “ ¥ 
Acquired by annexation in 1845.... 325,520 “ q 
Acquired by treaty of 1848........ 587,679 “ . 


3,366,151 


The small strip acquired by the Gadsden Treaty is not in- 
cluded. 

From these estimated data, you will perceive that the ter- 
ritory of the United States has increased seven fold; yet it has 
not kept pace with our population, which estimating it now at 
twenty-seven millions, has increased nine-fold. Upon a more 
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thorough acquaintance with our country, and a study of our 
statistics, you will find that our progress during the seventy- 
five years since our Independence was acknowledged, has 
been in every other element of national greatness, equally 
astonishing. 

Since you acquired your Independence, your population has 
actually diminished; nor have you made any progress in an 
of the elements of civilization. So far as the enjoyment of civil 
liberty is concerned, you have several times had the forms, but 
the substantial security and confidence of your citizens have 
been less than under the Viceroy. You cannot charge these 
things to other nations, the responsibility of the entire failure 
rests upon yourselves. 

Let us inquire into this point. Your Constitution of 1824 
was a noble instrument, yet it had some fatal defeets. Your 
Supreme Court, the last and strongest security of your liberties, 
was not made sufficiently independent. Instead of making 
your Federal Congress the interpreter of your Constitution, 
that should have rested entirely with your Courts. Politicians, 
influenced by party views, are in every way disqualified to con- 
strue the Constitution. They are not impartial, they have not 
the requisite learning, they are not independent, they cannot 
deliberate with sufficienf calmness. 

This was a fatal objection to that instrument, and in practice, 
you saw a Congress obedient to the orders of some military 
chieftain, trample under foot the surest safeguards of your lib- 


erty. : 

ty was objectionable in another respect, it provided solely 
for the Roman Catholic religion, aula all others. No 
nation was ever happy whose constitution thus attempted to 
fashion the consciences of its. people in a single end. Ty- 
ranny over the soul is the gloomiest, most blighting, and damn- 
ing of all despotisms, Go to Italy, where they have had the 
fairest opportunity to test this matter. There you will find a 
people impoverished, humbled, dispirited, and kept in subjec- 
tion only be foreign bayonets. Let religion alone! God does 
not require an arm of flesh to establish his kingdom. As Christ 
said to Peter, “put up thy sword.” In our country and in all 
our constitutions, we simply say, that every man has the right 
to worship God as he pleases. Government pays none; but 
claims cal for Cesar what is his. Here we may form any 
religious opinions we please; we may speak or write about 
them; we may form societies, organize churches, hold conven- 
tions, synods, councils; yet Government takes no account of 
these things. We are not afraid of the Jesuits here. We allow 
them to come and live among us, and to teach and preach as 
they please; we permit the Mormons and Chinese to rear their 
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temples among us. They do us no harm, and though we have 
an hundred denominations here, all with different creeds and 
confessions, and each are zealous to get followers, yet we have 
peace. Each denomination pays its own expenses, by volun- 
contributions. No one is compelled to give anything. 
This is a very great stimulant. We have but few loafers among 
the clergy. Poor preachers get poor pay. There are many 
Roman Catholics in our country ; they get their support in the 
same way; and I will venture to say that, in the aggregate, 
they are better,paid, better preachers, and more zealous in 
their calling than the clergy of your country. Your higher 
clergy are paid too much—they are insolent, fat, vicious, and 
given to treason. Notso with us; our clergy meddle but little 
with politics. True, some of them forgetful of their high call- 
ing descend from the sacred desk, the highest earthly station, 
to dabble and belute themselves in politics; but the commu- 
nity immediately lose confidence in such characters, and their 
clerical usefullness is at an end. Your present proposed Con- 
stitution is quite an improvement on that of 1824; but it is 
still defective on this point. Open wider the doors of religious 
liberty. God has made the mind free; see that you do not re- 
strain it. Let truth and error grapple, and contend in the field 
of reason; all you have to do as a government, is to keep the 
peace, abolish all laws of forced contribution to your clergy, 
and let the flock feed the shepherds. You may trust to their 
faith. God has implanted religion enough in the breast of 
every human being to urge him to the od of his spiritual 
adviser. It will require some firmness and liberality to carry 
out this only sure method of making your people happy, but 
if you desire Mexico to live you must take high ground. Some 
of your clergy may suffer, but it will be because they are 
worthless. The workingmen among them will be well suppor- 
ted. We have the promise of God for this thing; if they are 
poor they will be virtuous and humble, and will cease to con- 
coct treason against your liberties. Since 1821, every blow 
struck against liberty has been stimulated by your clergy. 
Santa Anna understood this-well, and used them at his pleasure, 
for your enslavement. At this very moment they are doing 
all they can to prejudice you against the liberal Constitution 
you are now preparing. 3y successive usurpations they had 
accumulated in their own hands three-fourths of the propert 
of Mexico; and when a plundered and abused people call 
upon them to restore these ill-gotten gains, behold a protest 
from the Archbishop of Mexico declaring that he had taken 
an oath, at his ordination, to preserve this church property, and 
he could not agree to surrender it, till released by the Pope 
* from this obligation. Oh, people of Mexico, how much of the 
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love of God is there in this protest! You are converting this 
church property into mortgages; now let me make a sugges- 
gestion—out of this fund, first and above all things, pay your 
national debt, pay every dollar of it honestly. For that book 
on which your venerable Archbishop took his oath, says “ owe 
no man anything.” This great step will place you right before 
the world, and keep you from being insulted by Spanish navies. 
The remainder of the fund, which will be large, apply most 
sacredly to the education of your children. Set your priests 
to work in educating them, pay them well for the service ; 
establish institutions of learning of a high order in all your 
large cities, endow them well, and send to other countries for 
competent instructors in mineralogy, geology, chemistry, ag- 
riculture—establish able professorships wherever you can. 
Have your great country fully explored, and her vast resour- 
ces made known. Knock every shackle from your printing 
press, and make every man take an oath that it shall be forever 
tree. Let cheap publications be scattered over your country ; 
let every one that can read have a paper and a book, and above 
all the bible, and a copy of your tree Constitution. Go to 
work to redeem yourselves from impending ruin. Let every 
one be engaged ; offer inducements for labor—when your peo- 
ple are busy they will not want for food, they will have no 
time to hatch treason, they will fall in love with their country 
and her glorious reforms. 

Another matter of vast importance. Bring your military 
into subordination to your civil authority. Let the sacred ma- 
jesty of the law overawe these men of buckram and starch. 
As you have not been accustomed to this state of things, your 
only security against military usurpers, have a positive provi- 
sion in your Constitution limiting your standing army to five 
thousand men—never let it be larger; you can rely upon vol- 
unteers and militia in an emergency. the United States army, 
in proportion to population, is not so large. We are not afraid 
of it, and if any officer or soldier commits an offence against 
the peace, or against any of our citizens, he is brought before 
our courts and punished. His comrades dare not interfere. 
It would cost them their lives to rescue him. You will never 
have a free country while an orderly sergeant can get up a 
pronunciamiento and inaugurate a revolution. 

Among us we have had the fewest number of trials for trea- 
son—with you it is the chief crime. Why is this? Let your 
Government be free, and your people free; let the Government 
be their own. Interpose no third party between the people 
and their country; let them elect their President, Governors, 
Judges, and subordinate officers; and when they find that the _ 
laws and the rulers are of their own making, and that they 
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have the right to change them at stated periods, they will be 
satisfied. Men do not per themselves, nor abuse their own 
work. 

You are about to commit another grave error in having but 
one legislative body. You should have two, holding their 
offices by different tenures. Men are passionate and precipi- 
tate, and often abuse the gravity of legislation by hasty and ill 
digested laws. If we had concentrated our legislation in but 
one House, our Union would have been dissolved long since ; 
and at this very moment our Government would not last a 
month with but one legislative body. As it is, each House is 
a check upon the other, and such acts as can pass the ordeal 
of both Houses, and the President’s veto, must have in them 
the odor of moderation and national justice. You cannot suc- 
ceed with one House. 

Another point. Abolish the odious and anti-republican 
practice of substitutes. When you elect a man to an office, let 
him discharge its duties, or resign. Let their salaries be rea- 
sonable and moderate. You have been paying your Presi- 
dents five times as much as we pay ours. Hence scoundrels 
are tempted to wade through blood to this palace of luxury 
and large pay. In no event permit your President to have a 
body guard, nor permit any one to be thrown into prison, ex- 
cept by a warrant issued by one of your courts or judges. 

‘hese are some of the matters suggested by an an examina- 
tion of your proposed Constitution. If attended to you may 
yet redeem your country. But remember that you have been 
retrograding for many years, and to retrace your steps it will 
require the united, patriotic, self-denying effort of your whole 
people. Remember also, that at the bottom of all progress is 
the education and enlightenment of your children. 

Should you pursue this course and educate, civilize, and lib- 
eralize your people, you will have the applause, sympathy, 
and hearty good will of the people of this country. e will 
be the first to extend to you the hand of brotherhood, and to 
interchange with you the kind offices of friendship, religion, 
and trade. Nay, more; should you be assailed by any of the 

owers of Europe, this country will interpose the sword in be- 

f of the integrity of your territory. 

But remember that the United States North are the sworn en- 
emy of tyranny and ignorance. Whether it be their destiny 
or not, it has been the practice of our people here, who are 
free to go and come when they please, to interpose sympathy 
and material aid to their oppressed neighbors. A portion of 
your country lying north of the Sierra Madre, and contiguons 
to our southern border, has tasted more of the spirit of our in- 
stitutions than your transmontane citizens. These people have 
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our sympathies, and deserve at your hands a liberal treatment, 
should you attempt to foree upon them despotic measures, 
they will separate from you; our people will aid them in sus- 
taining their position, and ultimately you will be shorn of your 
Northeastern States of Tamaulipas, New Leon, Ohihuahua, 
&c. Such will be the first step. The same causes continued 
will bring the enterprising Anglo-Saxon into contact with your 
central provinces. When he comes he will only be’ rude in 
repelling ignorance, tyranny, and bigotry. He will spread 
light, and life, and liberty wherever he goes. We hope you 
will by your energy and timely efforts dispense with the ne- 
cessity of the interposition of our race. Your glorious country 
must be redeemed, the destiny of America requires it, you 
must do it yourselves, or we will do it for you. In a country 
so free as ours, where every man is a statesman, an orator, arid 
a philanthropist, you may judge there is a great deal of pat- 
riotism. By this term we are not to limit our idea simply to 
a love of country, but also to a zeal for free institutions. Lib- 
erty is a Goddess, receiving from gallant hearts a subordinate 
worship, and whither she calls they go. It is impossible for 
our Government, if it desired it, to prevent the emigration of 
her citizens. Hence you perceive in all the contests in Amer- 
ica, more or less of our countrymen are engaged, and always 
on the side of that party most in favor of freedom. Walker 
is called by the democracy of Nicaragua to aid them against 
the monarchists—he responds, as did Timoleon and La Fay- 
ette; and with a handful of men the servile party are driven 
away, and civil liberty is organizing in that rich and romantic 
country. It is impossible that any other than a free govern- 
ment would exist where Walker and his men control. The 
other States of Central America, without any provocation 
whatever, have united in a war against him, Costa Rica, vain 
of her process, went in advance. She returned with the chol- 
era, caught at Rivas. They are now acting more cautiously, 
but they will get a whipping. Walker is on a mission of civ- 
ilization, he is placed in front of a revolution, which will not 
retrograde. 

The victories of Walker will be of service to you; the con- 
sequent movement of civilization will light the torch of intel- 
lect on your Southern border. Deal honestly and courteously 
with him and his people, and they will make you valuable 
neighbors. If you have any feeling of jealousy do not exhibit 
it, but rather open the doors of commerce and intercourse. 
Have no war of religion with them. Men who are truly reli- 

ious never fighs about it. It is only such men as the of 
ussia, who desiring to plant the standard of empire on the 
shores of the Bosphorus take up the cudgel for the liberty of 
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the Greek church. Men who fight for religion, or persecute 
for religion, always have some others object in view than the 
love of God. 

The United States, as a Government, will always be found 
acting in good faith towards you; as a people they are too pow- 
erful to fear any other nation, and too great to do injustice to 
a weak neighbor, and although the tyrannical conduct of some 
of your me 8 has excited their contempt for them, and pity 
for you, they have forborn to interfere in your domestic affairs. 
Not so with our people; they are free to talk and act; they 
will be ever ready to give their voluniary aid to those con- 
tending for liberty in Mexico; yet if they had their choice all 
would unite in wishing you a free constitution and yourselves 
a flourishing and happy people. You may depend upon it, 
this is the sentiment of our entire country. Upon the over- 
throw of Santa Anna by Alvarez and Commonfort, there was 
a general feeling of joy in this country, yet it was in some de- 
gree checked by the fact that you have had so many revolu- 
tions in Mexico, without making any progress. In conclusion, 
remember what I tell you, it is now the middle of the 19th 
century, you have been struggling for three centuries, and have 
done nothing yet ; you must make progress, or you will be ab- 
sorbed by a more energetic race. 





4 IMPROVEMENT OF THE OIfI0. 


Two plans are proposed for the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the Ohio river. 

The first of these is my own proposition, to form reservotre 
on the tributaries of the river, in which water will be collected 
when the drainage of the country is in excess, and from which 
the channel will be supplied when the navigation fails in times 
of drought. 

The other is the plan of locks aad dams, the advocates of 
which er to construct about fifty dams across the river, to 
increase the depth of the water, and to place two locks in 
each dam to overcome the obstructions created by the dams 
themselves. 

I have recommended the formation of reservoirs on the trib- 
utaries of the river, and objected to the construction of these 
dams across the channel of the river, for the following reasons: 


1, After the dams shall have been constructed across the 
Ohio, it will be found that they cannot be made water-tight. 
The dams will leak, and reservoirs on the tributary streams 
will be needed in the summer season to supply the pools them- 
selves with sufficient water to float the boats. 
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This point is illustrated by the slackwater navigation on the 
Schuylkill river, where three reservoirs are now required, and 
are resorted to annually to supply water to compensate for the 
losses resulting from the evaporation and from the leakage and 
lockage at the dams. 

It is illustrated also by many otherslackwater improvements; 
but more particularly by that of the Monongahela river, where, 
during the greater part of the summer and fall of 1854, the 
water not only ceased to run over the dams, but by evapora- 
tion and leakage was almost literally dried out of the poo. 

The Monongahela Company now contemplate resorting to 
“immense reservoirs,” from which a supply can be drawn, in 
seasons of low water, into their lower pools, and thus keep 
them in good navigable condition. 

They now have a lock and dam improvement, but find that 
they still need reservoirs to supply that improvement with 
water and make the dams useful. 

Instead of building dams to obstruct the navigation of the 
Ohio, and locks to overcome the artificial obstructions occa- 
sioned by the dams, and reservoirs in the mountains from 
which to supply the pools with water, I propose to form the 
reservoirs in the first instance and to supply the river itself 
from them at once, and dispense entirely with the locks and 
dams. It will require much less water to supply the river in 
its natural condition than will be needed to supply it after its 
channel has been obstructed by leaky dams and a wider sur- 
face has been exposed to the sun and air and the evaporation 
thereb fnertanea 

2. Locks and dams will set a limit to the amount of freight 
which can be transported on the river. The plan which I pro- 
pose, that of supplying the river with water in times of 
drought, will leave its capacity for conveying freight for all 
practicable purposes absolutely unlimited. 

After these dams have been built, the number of boats 
which may traverse the river will no longer be determined by 
the quantities of produce, minerals, or lumber that the region 
of which the Ohio is the great highway is capable of wd 
ducing or which its markets may demand, but they will be 
limited to the number that may be passed through the locks. 

The inability of double locks to pass the trade of the Ohio 
is fully demonstrated by the Monongahela navigation, where 
the coal boats occasionally croud by hundreds to the locks, 
and, in the haste and anxiety to get through, block up the 
approaches against all ascending craft for several days in sue- 
cession. 

There are only five or six steamboats plying on the Monon- 
gahela and requiring the use of its locks; but the improve- 
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ment of the Ohio, to be tolerated, must be such as may be 
relied on to accommodate not only the present and prospective 
coal trade of the Monongahela, but also the lumber trade of 
the Allegheny, the iron and miscellaneous trade of Pittsburg, 
several hundred Ohio river steamboats, and the proper trade 
of the Ohio river itself. This vast aggregate could not be 
passed through double locks, even if a set of double locks 
could always be kept in good working order. 

But we cannot hope to have two locks at each of the fifty 
dams, exposed as they must be to injury from boats and from 
floods, always in order unless we provide at least three locks 
in each dam. 

3. The delays at the locks will be greater than the running 
time now required to make the trip, and consequently the 
time now required for every ordinary voyage will be more 
than doubled by the detention at the dams. 

If reservoirs are adopted, and water supplied by them to 
the channel when it is needed there, the time required to 
make the trip will be reduced. 

4. If dams are placed across the channel of the Ohio, all 
the trade of the river, for not less than fifty weeks in every 
year, will be forced through the locks. 

Careful and recorded observations made at Wheeling for 
twelve years in succession, show that the water would not be 
high enough for boats to go safely over the dams on an aver- 
age fourteen days in the year. 

5. If the navigation is improved by reservoirs no interest can 
possibly be injured thereby; if the channel is obstructed by 
dams the rafting business will be completely destroyed. 


6. Dams on the Ohio, however ira its | they may be plan- 
ed by the engineer, and however faithfully nilt by the contrac- 
tors, will sometimes prove to be imperfect. Resting often on 
treacherous foundations, some of them will be injured by the 
ice and some be undermined by the floods. This os been the 
experience wherever numerous dams have been built on the 
same stream. Such misfortunes have occurred on the Lehigh, 
on the Schuylkill, on the Potomac, on James river, and on the 
Monongahela. They may occur also on the Ohio. 

When one of the well-built dams on the Monongahela gave 
way in 1842 the bottom of the river was washed out to a depth 
of forty feet. One year was lost in consequence of the continu- 
ed high water ; and when, in the second year after the breach 
was formed, the water fell so that the wok of reparation could 
be commenced, it required four months for the most skillful 
and energétic men to close the gap and secure the dam. 
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What, I ask, would be the condition of things if one of the 
fifty dams which it is so lighty proposed to construct on the 
Ohio should be washed away or undermined, and the naviga- 
tion there suspended for four months ? 

If we resort to reservoirs for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion no damage can result to the trade of the Ohio from a 
derangement or breach of any part of the works. 


7. Dams will obstruct the navigation and cause the boats 
to crowd and jam against the entrance of the locks. These 
boats will sometimes be sunk—as has happened on the Monon- 
gahela improvement, and indeed on every canal in the country 
—and stop the navigation until they can be removed. A pair 
of coal-boats will contain a thousand tons or more, and the re- 
moval of so great a mass from under water will be a slow and 
tedious job. 

If the river is fed from reservoirs the channel will be kept 
always clear, and there can consequently be no jaming of 
boats. If a boat sinks there will be room in the channel for 
other boats to pass by it. 

8. If locks and dams are adopted, steamboats will sometimes 
be driven carelessly against the works and stave in the gates. 
This occurs frequently on canals, and has occurred on the Mo- 
nongahela, though but few steamboats run there. In this one 
instance a new pair of gates happened to be ready, and the 
navigation was restored, by the great skill and energy of the 
President of the company, in four days. 

If the navigation of the Ohio should be stopped for only 
tour days some seventy or eighty steamboats would collect 
abeve and below the locks, me at some seasons of the year in 
. that space of time from 500 to 1,000 coal-boats, flat-boats, and 
rafts, in addition to the steamers, would be arrested there. 

The collection, in the space of only a few days, would some- 
times be so great on that river that its whole channel would be 
filled entirely across, from bank to bank, to the distance of 
two or three, and at times even to the distance of five miles 
from the locks. On the canals of this country we have often 
witnessed such sights on a smaller scale. In one instance seven 
miles of canal boats blocked up the entire breath of the Erie 
canal before the breach which stopped their progress could be 
repaired. But the boats and locks of a pl are of manage- 
able dimensions, and nearly three hundred boats can be let 
through a well-appointed lock in a day. A pair of coal-beats 
or a raft would occupy the huge lock which will be required 
to pass the Ohio river steamboats more than an hour. It is 
indeed very doubtful whether a raft which would fill one of 
these locks, and cover therefore more than half an acre of 
surface, could be let through and got out of the way in less 
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than three hours. But, assuming that the average time for 
a pair of coal-boats or a raft would be an hour, to pass 500 
of them through a single lock, working day and night, would 
consume at least ten days, and during that ten days at a cer- 
tain season of the year, as many more would approach and 
struggle to get through as the way might be cleared for them. 
Small, comparatively, as is the present trade of the Monogahela, 
and rapidly as the smaller locks there required can be worked, 
the descending coal flats frequently shut off the navigation for 
ascending steamers on that river for three or four days in suc- 
cession. 

9. The cost of the fifty dams and one hundred locks which 
it is proposed to build on the Ohio, deduced from the ascertain- 
ed cost of the Monongahela improvement, with a proper allow- 
ance for the increased lenght of the dams, the increased a 
width, and height of the locks, and the increased value of labor 
and materials since that work was completed, twelve years 
ago, would be about twenty-five millions of dollars. 

The cost of procuring a five feet navigation by means of 
reserviors on the tributaries ought not to exceed two millions 
of dollars. 

Is it better to expend twenty-five millions and obstruct the 
channel of the Ohio by fifty dams during nine months of the 
year, when the navigation 1s perfect, or to pay two millions to 
remove the obstructions caused by low water during three 
months of drouth ? 

10. Almost every city on the Ohio is built in part on goil 
subject to be overflowed. The construction of dams below 
these cities will increase the height of the floods and the depths 
and the frequency of the overflows. 

Dams in the mountains may be placed where no valuable 
property will be covered by the reservoirs, and they cannot 
fail, by retaining a portion of the surplus water, to reduce in- 
stead of increasing the height and destructive power of the 
floods on the river. 

11. Dams across the Ohio will set the water up into the 
mouths of all the tributaries, great and small, which empty 
into its channel. On these tributaries are valuable mills and 
mill privileges, which will be submerged, even in low water, 
and destroyed by the dams. 

The reservoirs in the mountains will destroy no mills or 
water-power, but, on the contrary, they will create vast and 
never-failing water-power wherever the dams which form the 
reservoirs are placed. 

12. The advocates of locks and dams cannot be opposed to 
reservoirs, nor deny the practicability of obtaining water 
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enough by that means to feed the Ohio. cf cannot take 
this ground ; for every dam they propose to build will form a 
reservoir of immense size, but one which is not available, be- 
cause it is in the wrong place. The fifty dams which they 

ropose to raise on the Ohio will form reservoirs in the river 
itself, covering, in the aggregate, a space of over four hundred 
square miles, and holding three times as much water as would 
be needed if they were placed where they ought to be, in the 
mountains, to afford a five feet navigation the year round from 
Pittsburgh to Cairo. 

To avoid forming reservoirs in the mountains, where they 
will do great ~ they propose to make o— in the river, 
where they will do great harm. The pools in the river will 
contain fully three times as much water as need be discharged 
from the mountains to support the navigation throughout the 
summer; and, after the pools are no in the river and the 
navigation has been destroyed by the dams that form them, 
great reservoirs in the mountains will still be required to sup- 
ply these pools with water. 

Is it not better, I ask, to make the reservoirs in the moun- 
tains at once and dispense with the pools in the river alto- 
gether ? 

13. The dams which it is proposed to construct on the Ohio 
will convert the channel of that river into fifty stagnant and 
pestilential ponds, endangering the healthfulness and diminish- 
ing the population of its valley. 

‘High dams in the mountains will form deep lakes in the 
rock bound gorges. These lakes will be filled with cool water 
in the winter and spring. This water will retain its coolness 
until it is needed for the navigation, and then gush forth in re- 
freshing torrents, which will temper the heats in midsummer 
on the immediate borders of the river. 

The locks ar.d dams will destroy the navigation of the river 
when it is in the best condition, and impair the healthfulness 
of its shores when they are the least salubrious. 

The reservoirs in the mountains will improve the naviga- 
tion when it most needs improvement, give motion to the river 
when its waters are stagnant, supply the cities on its banks 
with a more wholesome beverage, and wash out, as far as fresh 
water can do that work, the causes of malaria. 

I object, therefore, to locks and dams on the Ohio. I object 
to them because the river can be improved by a plan which 
will leave its channel unimpaired and unobstructed; which 
will improve the navigation of its tributaries while it improves 
that of the river itself; which will tend to diminish the height 
and destruction produced by the floods, while it increases the 
depth of the channel in seasons of drought; which will create 
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immense water-power in the mountains, without ae 
the water-power near the river; which will pour a healthfu 
current of cool water into the channel from the reservoirs in 
the mountains, instead of converting its living stream into pu- 
trid pools; which can be used to carry away the ice that ob- 
structs the navigation in the winter, while it overcomes the 
effect of drought in the summer; which will improve the 
health, while it increases the wealth of the country; which 
will do some good to every interest and injure none, 

This is the plan which i offer as a substitute for locks and 
dams on the Ohio. 

It is not aspeculative plan. It is based on careful measure- 
ments of the volume of water flowing down the Ohio day by 
day, and every day for a period of six years. It is the con- 
clusion which results from minute, laborious, and appropriate 
investigations. 

This plan and the facts on which it rests have been given to 
the public in a work which has received the approbation and 
concurrence of scientific minds throughout the country.* 

Is it not then, worthy of the attention of that great commu- 
nity of business men which has put the locomotive in motion 
on the mountain tops and filled the navigable rivers of the 
West with magnificent steamers ? 

I have done my share of the work. I have projected the 
plan, I have measured the discharge of the river, I have de- 
monstrated the practicability of the scheme, without aid or 
encouragement, and I ask now only that they who are to be 
the most benefitted by the work’shall assist. in its execution. 


The editor of the Railroad Record remarks on Mr. Eximv’s 
plan and writings as follows: 

“In an early number of the Record we noticed at some 
length the very able work of Mr. Ellet on the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers. It was one of those accurate and enlightened 
investigations of a difficult problem in physics which only an 
able and well-instructed man of science could make. All the 
elements of the Ohio river, such as the quantity, depth, and 
distribution of water necessary to the solution of the problem, 
were carefully ascertained, and the results commended them- 
selves to our mind with the precision and certainty of truth. 
We thought then, and do now, that Mr. Ellet’s plan was not 
only pene and cheap, but was the only one which pro- 
mised success. With this conviction we lay before our yebiers 
Mr. Ellet’s interesting communication.” 


$$ ee a —a— 








*See Ellet on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
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NEW ORLEANS COMMERCE,’ 1860-'656. 


VALUE OF PRODUCE OF THE INTERIOR RECEIVED 

















1856. 

ARTICLES. Amount. Ay. ry Value, dollars. || Amount. 
Apples .......... bbis.... 62,449 00 187,347 || 85, 523 
Bacon, as., hds & cks.... 86,7 7 00 2, 734, 050 | 40, 787 

. bxs.... 2,732 3500 95, 620 8,492 

* "hams, hds &ts.... 8, 751 60 00 1, 725, 060 $1, 871 
* in bulk.....Ibs.... 173, 760 9 15, 683 ; 

* ee Se pes.... 33,905 1800 610,290 | 40,578 

fe Rope ........ els.... 101,331 10 00 1,018,310 | 95, 336 

Beans ........... bbls. 6, 158 6 00 40,548 || 4, 690 

Butter kegs & firk. 83,119 10 00 831,190 | $3, 874 

9 ng Mae bbls 1, 825 35 00 68,875 | 1,01T 

Beeswax......... bbis 130 50 00 6,600 | 141 
Taine» odian bbls. 49, 849 12 00 598,188 | 31, 899 
Sh las anne tierces. 11, 210 20 00 224, 200 9, 679 
“ dried........ lbs. 19,010 10 1, 901 23, 850 
EE: bales.... 1,759,298 4000 . 70,871,720 || 1,984, 768 
Corn Meal. - bbls... ’ 400 960 | 225 
Corn in ear bbls... 41,924 80 $3,539 || 10, T01 
* shelled...... sks.... 1,990,995 1 50 2,986,492 || 1,110,446 
GR cin dtd. bxs.... 42, 652 450 191,934 || 45, 245 
Candles.......... bxs.... 82,893 8 00 768,144 || 56,388 
OO bbis.... 59 8 00 177 14 
Coal, West....... bbis 987, 000 45 444, 150 | 1, 018, 000 
Dried Ap. & Pchs bbls 8, ( 6 00 18,276 || " 
Feathers. ....... bags 8 42 00 82,676 =| 1,078 
Filaxseed.......... te 12 00 2,760 =| 281 
MOO aicck cece bbis.... 1,120,974 T 50 8, 407, 305 673, 11 
Furs..hds, bdls & bxs... . 1,030 ates 400, 000 } 
Glassware ...... pkgs.... 80, 826 5 00 151,680 | 16, 384 
Hemp.......... bales. ... 16, 818 80 00 504,540 | $1, 335 
I foci cnn dnd aigieve oe 151, 481 8 00 454,293 | 84, 298 
BM. abiveaciac bales.... 122,470 5 00 612,350 | 78,271 
Iron, pig ........ tons. . 3 35 00 1,620 | 17 
eupls ai bbis & tes. 110, 713 26 00 2, 878, 538 144, 036 
i tiuniewtel kegs. ‘ 6 00 , 140 } , 826 
Leather ........ bndis.. 4, 758 35 00 166, 530 , B02 
Lime, West...... bbls 16, 551 1 75 28,964 | 19, 283 
mh ine chases 80, 624 5 bo 120 70,514 
“ bar., kegs & bxs 3A 20 00 6, 820 301 
© WeDicss ot kegs.... 65 4 00 260 269 
Molasses (est crop) ge. . 15, 274, 140 80 4, 582, 242 28, 000, 000 
Oats. ...... bbis & sks.... 587,180 100 587, 180 430, 978 
SPT bbis.... 14, 477 8 00 48, 481 11, 665 
Oil, Linseed ..... bbis.... 163 42 00 , 846 
Oil, Castor....... bbis.... 1,520 50 00 76,000 | 2,617 
Oil, Lard ........ bbis.... 10, 881 35 00 380,885 || 18, 332 
Potatoes.........bbIs.... 182,556 2 50 456, 390 70, 589 
Pork....... tes & bbis.... 277, 841 17 00 4,723,297 | 276, 898 
a a Lae bxs 6,823 35 00 238,805 | 7, 458 
ata hhds... 2.893 6000 173,580 | 3, 067 
“ in bulk...... Ibs.... 7,480,354 6 448,823 | 6, 263, 650 
11687 1000 16,870 | 1.217 
8,314 700 28,198 1,728 
669 «=. 20 00 13, 380 1, 850 
406 = 80:00 12,180 | 493 
5,000 8 00 15,000 | 15 
3, 398 25 00 84,950 | 8, 485 
p ws. —- 10,987 8 50 36,004 | 1, 783 
as Acta oss ess 4,647 50 00 232,350 | 4, 000 
Sugar (est. crop)..hds.... 231,427 70 00 16, 199, 890 846, 635 
Spanish Moss...bales.... 5,317 80 00 159, 510 4, 729 
allow .......... bbis.... 1,195 27 0 $2,265 | Til 
Tobaceo, Leaf...bhds.... 49,696 140 00 6,957,440 | 42, 692 
“  Btrips...hhds.... 4,810 200 00 962,000 || 8,109 
“ Stems...hhds.... 1,584 40 00 63, 360 2,548 
“ oh, kee & bus... 3,599 25 00 89,975 | 4, 158 
Twine.....bdls & bxs.... 8,658 1200 43,896 | 3, 249 
Vinegar .........bbis.... 1, 087 6 00 6,522 || 1,026 
We cecsccces bbis.... 148, 758 12 00 1,785,086 | 108, 854 
Wheat.....bbis & sks.... 869,524 8 20 2,782,476 | 81, 288 
Qother articles, estimated at.................+.-+ 6, 000, 
Torat Vatve—Dollars.................4... 144, 256, 081 
Total im 1854-065. ..............s0000005 117, 106, 828 
Wate GE Mae ii cb he dicececasscece 115, 336, 798 
EE OE tet nwhe dodedvecccccs cs 134, 238, 735 
Total in 1851-52... 2... . 0. oes. e. esse. 108,051, 708 


2, 387, 589 
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MR. MADISON'S ALLEGORY OF THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


WRITTEN BUT NOT PUBLISHED AT THE PERIOD OF THE Missourt Question mm 1821, 
AND THE MANUSCRIPT NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF J. C. MoGurrz, Esq., or Wasu- 
inaton, D, C. 

Jonathan Bull and Mary Bull, who were descendants of old 
John Bull, the head of the family, had inherited contiguous 
estates in large tracts of land. As they grew up and became 
well acquainted, a partiality was mutually felt, and advances 
on several occasions made towards a matrimonial connection. 
This was particularly recommended by the advantage of put- 
ting their two estates under a common superintendence. Old 
Bull, however, as guardian of both, and haniis long been al- 
lowed certain valuable privileges within the estates, with which 
he was not long content, had always found the means of break- 
ing off the match, which he regarded as a fatal obstacle to his 
secret design of getting the whole property into his own hands. 

At a moment favorable, as he thought, for the attempt, he 
brought suit against both, but witha view of carrying it on 
in a way that would make the process bear on the parties in 
such different modes, times, and degrees, as might create a 
jealousy and discord between them. Jonathan and Mary had 
too much sagacity to be duped. They understood well old 
Bull’s character and situation. They knew that he was deeply 
versed in all the subtleties of the law; that he was of a stub- 
born and persevering temper, and that he had, moreover, a 
very long purse. ney were sensible, therefore, that the more 
he endeavored to divide their interests and their defence of the 
suit, the more they ought to make a common cause and pro- 
ceed in a concert ef measures. As this could best be done by 
giving effect to the feelings long entertained for each other, an 
intermarriage was determined on and solemnized, with a deed 
of settlement, as usual in such opulent matches, duly executed; 
and no event certainly of the sort was ever celebrated by a 
greater fervor or variety of rejoicings among the respective 
tenants of the parties. ey had a great horror of falling into 
the hands of old Bull, and regarded the marriage of their pro- 
prietors, under whom they held their frecholds, as the surest 
mode of warding off the danger. They were not disappointed. 
United purses and good advocates compelled old Bull, after a 
hard struggle, to withdraw the suit, and relinquish forever, 
not only the new pretensions he had set up, but the old privi- 
leges he had been allowed. 

e marriage of Jonathan and Mary was not a barren one. 

On the contrary, every year or two added a new member to 

the family, and on such occasions the practice was to set off a 

portion of land sufficient for a good farm, to be put under the 
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authority of the child on its attaining the age of manhood. 
And these lands were settled very rapidly by tenants going, 
as the case might be, from the estates, sometimes of Jonathan, 
sometimes of Mary, and sometimes partly from one and partly 
from the other. 

It happened that at the expiration of the nonage of the tenth 
or eleventh fruit of the marriage some difficulties were started 
concerning the rules and conditions of declaring the young 
party of age, and of giving him, as a member of the family, 
the management of his patrimony. Jonathan became posses- 
sed with a notion that an arrangement ought to be made that 
would prevent the new farm from being settled and cultivated, 
as in all the latter instances, indiscriminately by persons re- 
moving from his and Mary’s estate, and confine this privilege 
to those going from his own; and in the perverse humor which 
had seized him, he listened moreover to suggestions that Mary 
had some undue advantage from the selections of the head 
-stewards, which happened to have been made much oftener 
out of her tenants than his. 

Now the prejudice suddenly taken up by Jonathan against 
the equal right of Mary’s tenants to remove with their pro- 
perty to new farms, was connected with a peculiarity in Mary’s 
person not as yet noticed. Strange as it may appear, the cir- 
cumstance is not the less true, that Mary, when a child, had 
unfortunately received from a certain African dye a stain on 
her left arm, which had made it perfectly black, and withal 
somewhat weaker than the other arm. The misfortune arose 
from a ship from Africa, loaded with the article, which had 
been permitted to enter a river running through her estate, and 
dispose of a part of the noxious cargo. . The fact was well 
known to Jonathan at the time of their marriage, and if felt 
as an objection, it was, in a manner, reduced to nothing, by the 
comely form and ps, features of Mary in every other 
respect, by her good sense and amiable manners, and in part 
perhaps by the iarge and valuable estate she brought with her. 

In the unlucky fit, however, which was upon him, he look- 
ed at the black arm, and forgot all the rest. To such a pitch 
of feeling was he wrought up, that he broke out into the 
grossest taunts on Mary for her misfortune, not omitting at the 
same time to remind her of his long forbearance to exert his 
superior voice in the 5 agree of the head steward. He 
had now, he said, got his eyes fully opened; he saw every- 
thing in a new light, and was resolved to act accordingly. As 
to the head steward, he would let her see that the appointment 
was virtually in his power, and she might take her leave of all 
chance of ever having another of her tenants advanced to that 
station; and as to the black arm, she should, if the color could 
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not be taken out, either tear off the skin from the flesh, or cut 
off the limb; for it was his fixed dermination that one or other 
should be done, or he would sue out a divorce, and there 
should be an end of all connection between them and their 
estates. I have, he said, examined well the marriage settle- 
ment, and flaws have been pointed out to me, that never oc- 
curred before, by which I shall beable to set the whole aside. 
White as I am all over, I can no longer consort with one 
marked with such deformity as the blot on your person. 

Mary was so stunned with the language she heard, that it 
was some time before she could s m at all; and as the sur- 
prise abated, she was almost choked with the anger and in- 
dignation swelling in her bosom. Generous and placable as 
her temper was, she had a proud sensibility to what she 
thought an unjust and deevailing treatment, which did not 

ermit her to suppress the violence of her first emotions. Her 
anguage accordingly for a moment was such as these emotions 
prompted. But her good sense, and her regard for Jonathan, 
whose qualities as a good husband she had long experienced, 
soon gained an ascendency, and changed her tone to that of 
sober reasoning and affectionate expostulation. | 

“Well, my dear husband, you see what a passion you have 
put me into. But it is now over, and I will endeavor to ex- 

ress my thoughts with the calmness and good fellings which 
ecome the relation of wife and husband. 

“As to the case of providing for our child just coming of 
age, I shall say but little. We both have such a tender regard 
for him, and such a desire to see him on a level with his breth- 
ren as to the chance of making his fortune in the world, that I 
am sure that difficulties whieh hawt occurred will in some way 
or other be got over. 

“But I cannot pass so lightly over the reproaches you cast 
on the color of my left arm, and on the more frequent appoint- 
ment of my tenants than of yours to the head deowrardehite of 
our gone estates. 

“Now, as to the first point, you seem to have forgotten, my 
worthy partner, that this infirmity was fully known to you 
before our marriage, and is proved to be so by the deed of 
settlement itself. At that time you made it no objection what- 
ever to our union; and, indeed, how could you urge such an 
objection, when you were conscious that you yourself were 
not entirely free from a like stain on your own person? The 
fatal African dye, as you well know, had found its way into 
your abode as well as mine; and at the time of our marriage, 
you had spots and specks scattered over your body as black 
as the skin on my arm. And although you have, by certain 
abrasions and other applications, taken them in some measure 
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out, there are visible remains which ought to soften at least 
your language when reflecting on my situation. You ought 
surely, when you have so slowly and imperceptibly relieved 
yourself from the mortifying stain, although the task was com-’ 
paratively so easy, to have some forbearance and sympathy 
with me, who have a task so much more difficult to perform. 
Instead of that, yon abuse*me as if I had brought the misfor- 
tune on myself, and could remove it at will; or as if you had 
pointed out a ready way to do it, and I had slighted your ad- 
vice. Yet, so far is this from being the case, that you know 
as well as I do, that I am not to be blamed for the origin of 
the sad mishap; that I am as anxious as you can be to get rid 
of it,* that you are as unable as I am to find out a safe and 
feasible plan for the purpose; and, moreover, that I have done 
everything I could, in the meantime, to mitigate an evil that 
cannot as yet be removed. When you talk of tearing off the 
skin, or cutting off the unfortunate limb, must I remind you, 
of what you cannot be ignorant, that the most skilful surgeons 
have given their opinions that if so cruel an operation were to 
be tried, it could hardly fail to be followed by a mortification, 
or a bleeding to death? Let me ask, too, whether, should 
neither of the fatal effects ensue, you would like me better in 
my mangled or mutilated condition.than you do now? And 
when you threaten a divoree and annulment of the marriage 
settlement, may I not ask whether your estate would not suffer 
as much as mine by dissolving the partnership between them # 
I am far from denying that I feel the advantage of having the 
pledge of your arm, your stronger arm if you please, for the 
—— of me and mine; and that my interests in general 
1ave been, and must continue to be, the better for your aid 
and counsel in the management of them. But on the other 
hand, you must be equally sensible that the aid of my purse 
will have its value, in case old Bull, or any other such litigious 
fellow, should put us to the expense of another tedious lawsuit. 
And now, that we are on the subject of loss and gain, you will 
not be offended if I take notice of a report that you sometimes 
insinuate that my estate, according to the rates of assessment, 
does not pay its due share into the common purse. I think, 
my dear y onathan, that if you ever entertained this opinion, 
you must have been led into it by a very wrong view of the 
subject. As to the direct income from rents, there can be no 
deficiency on my part there; the rule of appertionment being 
clear, and founded on a calculation by numbers. And as to 
what is raised from the articles bought and used by my tenants, 
it is difficult to conceive that my tenants buy or use less than 


* This is the old fashioned mode of speech. Men have been better enlightened 
at the South since the Slave discussions have taken place.—Ep, Review. 
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yours, considering that they carry a greater amount of crops 
to market, the whole of which, it is well known they lay out 
in articles from the use of which the bailiff regularly collects 
the sum due. It would seem, then, that my tenants selling 
more, buy more; buying more, use more; and using more, 
pay more. Meaning, however, not to put you in the wrong, 
but myself in the right, I do not push the argument to that 
length; because I readily agree that in paying for articles 
bought and used, you have beyond the fruits of the soil, on 
which I depend, ways and means which I have not. You 
draw chiefly the interest we jointly pay for the funds we were 
obliged to borrow for the fees and costs the suit of old Bull 
put usto. Your tenants also turn their hands so ingeniously 
to a variety of handicraft and other mechanical productions, 
that they make not a little money from that source. Besides 
all this, you gain much by the fish yon catch and carry to 
market; by the use of your teams and boats, in transporting 
and trading on the crops of my tenants; and, indeed, in doing 
that sort of business for strangers also. This is a fair statement 
on your side of the account, with the drawback, however, that 
as your tenants are supplied with a greater proportion of ar- 
ticles, made by chenaidliin than is the case with mine, the use 
of which articles does not contribute to the common purse, 
they avoid, in the same proportion the payments collected 
from my tenants. If I were to look still further into this 
matter, and refer you to every advantage you draw from the 
union of our persons and property, | might remark that the 
profits you make from your teams and boats, and which ena- 
ble you to pay your quota, are in great part drawn from the 
preference they have in conveying and (ty of the pro- 
duess of my soil—a business that might fall into other hands 
in the event of our separation. I mention this, as [ have‘al- 
ready said, not by way of complaint, for I am well satisfied 
that your gain is not altogether my loss in this, more than in 
many other instances; and that what profits you immediately, 
may profit me also in the long run. But I will not dwell on 
these calculations and comparisons of interest, which you 
ought to weigh as well as myself, as reasons against the mea- 
sure to which you threaten a resort. For when I consult my 
own heart, and call to mind all the endearing proofs you have 
given of yours being in sympathy with it, ie must needs hope 
that there are other ties than mere interest to prevent us from 
ever suffering a transient resentment on either side, with or 
without cause, to bring on both all the consequences cf a di- 
voree—consequences, too, which would be a sad inheritance, 
indeed, for our numerous and beloved offspring. 

“ As to the other point, relative to the head stewards, I must 
own, my worthy husband, that I am altogether at a loss for 
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any cause of dissatisfaction on your part, or blame on mine. 
It is true, as you say that they have been oftener taken from 
among my tenants than yours ; but, under other circumstances, 
the reverse might as well have happened. If the individuals 
appointed had made their way to the important trust by cor- 
rupt or fallaceous means; if they had been preferred merely 
because they dwelt on my estate, or had succeeded by any in- 
terposition of mine contrary to your inclination; or, finally, 
if they had administered the trust unfaithfully, sacrificing 
your interests to mine, or the interests of both to selfish or to 
unworthy purposes; in either of these cases you would have 
ground for your complaints. But I know, Jonathan, that you 
are too just and too candid not to admit that no such ground 
exists. The head stewards in question could not have been 
appointed without your own participation as well as mine. 

ey were recommended to our joint choice by the reputed 
fairness of their characters; by their tried fidelity and com- 
petency in previous trusts; and by their exemption from all 
charges of impure and grasping designs. And so far were 
they from being partial to my interest at the expense of yours, 
that they were rather considered by my tenants as leaning to 
a management more favorable to yours than to mine. I need 
not say that I allude to the bounties, direct or indirect, to your 
teams and boats, to the hands employed in your fisheries, and 
to the looms and other machineries, which, without such en- 
couragements, would not be able to meet the threatened rival- 
ships of interfering neighbors. I say, only, that these ideas 
were in the heads of some of my tenants. For myself, | 
should not have mentioned them, but as a defence against 
what I must regard as so unfounded a charge, that it ought 
not to be permitted to make a lasting impression. 

“ But, laying aside all these considerations, I repeat, my 
dear Jonathan, that the appointment of the head steward lies 
as much, if not more, with you than with me. Let the choice 
fall where it may, you will find me faithfully abiding by it, 
whether it be thought the best possible one or not; and sin- 
cerely wishing that he may equally improve better opportuni- 
ties of serving us both than was the lot of any of those who 
have gone before him.” 

Jonathan, who has a good heart as well as a sound head 
and steady temper,* was touched with this tender and consi- 
derate language of Mary,.and the bickering which had sprung 
up ended, as the quarrels of lovers always, and of marri 
folks sometimes do, in an increased affection and confidence 
between the parties. 


* That might have been the case with “Jonathan” in times long, Pest but in 
his later course it is impossible to find any evidences of either.—(Ep. Review. ) 
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Champs de Mars presented an aspect whose brilliancy and 
significance reflected something of the glory of those strange 
historic events of which it has been so often the scene. Be- 
fore the shadows of the sun began to fall from the facade of 
L’Eeole Militaire, the spacious buildings of that institution, 
the side and angles of the immense plain stretching out before 
it, and every avenue ef approach, as far as Place de la Con- 
corde, were filled with multitudes of all classes of French 
people, and with strangers from all parts of the earth, a to 
witness the review in celebration of the peace of March 30, 
1856. 

Scarcely had Hotel des Invalides sounded one o’clock, when 
the Imperial cortége, under the glance and smile of the Em- 
press, left the Tuileries and proceeding along Champs Colysies, 
arrived at Champs de Mars by the river entrance. Surrounded 
by the representatives of the great Powers of the earth, and 
the newly made heroes of France, the presence of the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. was announced by a salute of a hundred 
guns, the shrill music of forty regiments, blended with the cry 
of Vive L’Empereur, rising from the ranks of seventy thous- 
and soldiers, and echoed by nearly two hundred thousand citi- 
zens. Followed by his suite, conspicuous in their glittering 
armor and waving plumes, as he dashed along solid squares of 
infantry and beside long columns of cavalry, to the central 
point, and uncovered, to acknowledge the general welcome, no 
one could but feel a secret sympathy with his poetic life, nor 
refrain from joining in the universal exclaim of admiration. 
An exile and a wanderer from infancy to manhood, a prisoner 
of Ham in the meridian of his days, then the representative of 
the people, afterwards chosen President, and finally proclaimed 
Emperor. The story of his life is the fairy tale of modern times, 
and the history of his house diversifies the prosaic records of 
our age. At variance with the common sense of the epoch, 
and regardless of its accepted maxims, he dared present him- 
self to his countrymen, and amid the scorn, sarcasm, and jests 
of mankind, claimed these successive positions solely because 
he bore the name and recalled the memories of the great Em- 

eror. In virtue of these title deeds to the succession, France 
pronounced herself in his favor ; and now, in justification of 
that verdict, and in vindication of those claims, he unhesita- 
tingly refers to the results of his own reign; points to the gen- 
eral order and quiet succeeding discord, insecurity, and revo- 
lution ; to the steady advancement of the national interests, 
and to a triumphant exhibition of all the arts of peace, in the 
midst of a war, by which Russian policy has been subordina- 
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ted to the regulations of a European Congress, and the long 
closed gates of the Orient opened to western influence and 
commerce; to a diplomacy which has converted an ancient 
enemy into a friend, the deeds of whose allied armies on the 
heights of the Crimea bring to mind those other days when on 
the plains of Syria, the same banner waived over the young 
Philippe Augustusand the lion-hearted Plantagenet; to France, 
not as she was forty years ago, crouching humiliatingly before 
hostile armies encamped around her capital, and bankrupt in 
resources, but as she is to-day, with six ates thousand sol- 
diers under arms, in the enjoyment of internal repose, and 
marching at the head of European States, in friendly alliance 
with most of them, and in peace with all. 

Thus, the dynasty founded by the first Emperor, amid the 
storms of the Revolution, and in spite of the leagued armies 
of Europe, for which he himself was exiled to ‘Helena, and 
Napoleon II., the baby Emperor for an hour, doomed to pine 
away a tame existence, an iubien subject in the castle of 
Shoenbrunn, after being proscribed and annulled on the oath 
of the crowned sovereigns, again presents itself in the person 
of Napoleon IIL, to use his own brief words, spoken over the 
eradle of the Imperial infant, “as if Heaven had wished to 
mature it by martyrdom,” consolidated at home and support- 
ed abroad by those same Powers which waged war for more 
than ten years to destroy it, root and branch. It presents it- 
self not as a Government accidental and provisional, origina- 
ting in a chanee crisis to meet an exigency and resting upon 
a suspensive or shifting basis, but to be maintained and per- 
petuated on account of its legitimate origin, its logical con- 
formity to principle and clear adaptiveness to society. Such 
are the pretensions of the Napoleon dynasty, and there is a 
vast deal more of truth underlying them than a slight glance 
would discover. 

If we briefly survey the history of France, and carefully 
analyze its leading facts, we shall easily trace the rise and 
complete development of certain principles, which will not 
only explain the causes of the a 5 gorge of this phenomi- 
nal type of Government, but will also show how utterly 
inconsistent any other would be with the existent form of 
society. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, and during the night 
of the dark ages, there existed in the bosom of anarchy and 
chaos the seeds of modern civilization, dim and feeble conge- 
ries, that in coming time were to expand into circling constel- 
lations. Amid the wreck of old systems and of old general 
ideas were to be found in scattered parcels the germs of gov- 
ernment. The Feudal chiefs isolated on their vast domaine, 
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and surrounded by dependent retainers, cherished and repre- 
sented the principle of personal individuality, they were free, 
brave, and chivalric; the free cities with chartered rights, the 
principle of municiple liberty and commercial reciprocity ; 
the Luzerain claiming homage and slight tribute, the prinei- 
ple of central authority—the nascent idea of the organized 
state; the hierarchical church religion and learning. These 
four systems, though closely interwoven, were yet antagonistic. 
The Barons, agitated by mutual jealousies, leading to incessant 
strife and wartare, after many ineffectual struggles, suecumbed 
at last to the central power. The weaker of them took refuge 
from the aggressive spirit of their more powerful neighbors, 
under the arm of the royal Luzerain, and subjecting them- 
selves to his influence and authority, united in breaking down 
the order of which they formed a part. The free cities valu- 
ing present gain and ease more than permanent, yet often 
threatened liberty, sought security in the same source against 
the constant encroachments of lawless chiefs and the exactions 
of marauding strangers. The Luzerain taking advantage of 
the errors and weaknesses of the Barons and cities, wielded 
adroitly his slender means, and profiting by a central capital 
and singleness of purpose, began to enlarge the sphere and 
strengthen the basis of his power.- The wars of the last era- 
sades, and the universal insecurity of life and property, com- 
bining with the warlike dispositions of the early kings, con- 
centrated in their hands the general interests, beside many of 
the privileges of all orders. They commenced to exercise, 
though in a very limited degree and not without difficulty, 
et more and more the functions of organized government. 
Jnder the Valois, as early as the fifteenth century, a monarchy 
arose with unity, strength, and vigor. It levied taxes, raised 
armies, established a systematic police, and administered jus- 
tice. The long and bloody wars with England developed the 
srinciple of nationality, and the sentiment of patriotism. 
Jhartes VII. by force, and Louis XI. by cunning, undermined 
and destroyed the strongest barriers against the growth and 
expansion of the central authority. Notwithstanding some 
exceptional irregularities, the monarcliy became complete, and 
France at once national, orderly, and compact 
But the causes that consolidated the monarchy, stimulated 
the growth of the principle of centralization. No longer con- 
tent with enacting general laws and supervising the general 
interests, it usurped local authority and destroyed local rights. 
By means of vast wealth, a disciplined army and a trained 
police, it annihilated all opposition, broke down all local pri- 
logess and gradually drew within itself the entire political 


vi 
vitality of the state. The Provinces were bound together, by 
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outward pressure, without any bills of union like those which 
have saved the English Empire from wreck, or any reserved 
rights battled for and retained, such as those which constitute 
not only the palladium of American liberty, but the surest 

iarantees for the preservation of the American Union. Les 
btats Generaux instead of representing well-defined rights, 
was but the plaything of the King, inl hes Etats Provineaux 
succumbed, without resistance, to the universal absorption. 
The old nobility, on account of their selfish exclusiveness, 
having already degenerated into an isolated caste, could make 
only a divided stand against encroachments on their political 
rights. There is no Runnemede, with its Magna Charta, in 
the heroic annals of French chivalry. Richelieu and Mazarin 
smote it down, already stricken with decay. Beside the 
Throne, from an insignificant origin, had grown up into start- 
ling proportions, the power of Le Consiel du roi, which exer- 
cised at the same time all the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive functions of an absolute Government. Its agents were 
established in every province, and regulated the financial, in- 
dustrial, and political interests of all classes. Le Oontroleur 
General, and les subdéléqués, under the authority of the 
Conseil du roi, which, in turn, was appointed and controlled 
by the King, in spite of the local forms still existing, did in 
reality govern France completely and arbitrarily. Provincial 
Parliaments, Governors, and Corporations, witnessed without 
& murmur, their decisions reversed, and finally their authority 
supplanted. Centralization obtained the supremacy, and the 
last vestage of municipal rights and local freedom perished in 
the grasp of Louis XIV. He dismissed the Parliament of 
Paris fonet 4 la main. He and France were one. 

The Revolution of 1793, in the establishment of universal 
civil equality, still further developed this principle. Not only 
were the social inequalities of the aristocracy which had long 
since become a political nihility destroyed, but the monarchy 
itself, with all the privileges it had selfishly fostered, shared a 
like fate, and the government and the people brought face to 
face. Yet, throughout that contest, although every principle 
of order, social and political, was thrown into confusion, cen- 
tralization alone, invigorated, ruled supreme over the Conven- 
tion and Assembly, over the clubs and guillotine. The aspect 
of all things was altered, but society continued to move in the 
same channel. : 

While the power that guided it assumed a new name under 
each suecessive phase of the famous tragedy, the wheel never 
ceased to move on the same unshaken axis. Though the King 
was no more, Paris survived, and Paris and France were one. 

The principle of centralization adopted by the revolution 
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accelerated the work of veep mF aR , and establish the 
principle of universal political equality. —, by his con- 
tinual wars, intensified the former, and in the desire to found 
a popular dynasty removed every obstacle in the way of the 
latter principle. The code Napoleon embodied both. Action 
and reaction confirmed and strengthened the union. France 
was become democratic and despotic. The vox populi was the 
word of the Emperor. The monarchy had developed the prin- 
ciple of centralization, the revolution inaugurated ioe 
of equality. They were wedded in the dynasty of Nopoleon. 
Such was the development of two principles, that by their 
origin and nature have much —— the construction, the 
tastes, the very shape and growth of French society. They 
constitute not so much the mould by which it has been fash- 
ioned as the vital power that entered into its inner life and 
determined the essence and character of its being. Subsequent 
events will demonstrate their vigor, vitality, and mastery. 
The old legitimacy returning from more than twenty years 
of banishment with the armies of England and all Europe, sue- 
ceeded in the overthrow of the new ayunsty, and gathering up 
the shattered remains of the ancient régime, formed a system 
by which it appeared again seeurely if not permanently lodged 
on the throne. France wearied of revolution and war, was 
once more to return into the paths of peace and prosperity. 
She was not only to renctingatiad to lament the work of the 
revolution, and a chapel of expiation was erected over the 
raves of the unfortunate King Louis XVI. and the Queenly- 
1earted Marie Antoinette. The storm-tossed ship had ea 
ed its haven, and was never again to venture on the high seas. 
But the inexorable law of cause and effect, though ignored, 
could not be annulled. This system was based upon the nega- 
tion of equality, and the modification of the principle of cen- 
tralization. The latter principle was fully recognized, but in 
the organization of the government, the depositaries of power 
were increased and subjected to constitutional limitations. The 
King, Chamber of Peers, and Legislative Assembly, the differ- 
ent departments of government together represented the same 
centralized power, which under the empire, had found expres-. 
sion ina single head. Instead of one, several hands were to 
wield it. De Villile, de Corbiere, and de Bronald in vain de- 
manded the freedom of the departments. The central authori- 
ty, though not diminished, became clogged in its operations by 
formalities and enfeebled in any attempts at direct movements 
by division. The absence of unity was the cause of inherent 
weakness and in assuming a position above popular support, 
and independent of popular favor, it became self-reliant and 
imperious, without real strength. It preserved a blind antago- 
4 
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nism to the results of the revolution. The proscription of 
equality in a state exhausted by war and bent on quiet was not 
diflicult, but the task of supporting artificial distinctions could 
be performed only on condition that it should remain inactive. 
Delighted with the flattering illusions that presented themselves 
on every side, and mistaking present repose for natural order, 
no effort was made to conceal the nature, and no energy was 
lacking to accomplish the designs of the government. Scarcely, 
however, had the generation that had participated in the disas- 
ters, and borne the burdens of the revolution passed away, be- 
fore symptoms of uneasiness and discontent were manifested. 
Things began to appear no —— as they seemed, but as they 
really were. Parties arose, the dividing lines were drawn, 
and the struggle commenced in earnest. An immense reac- 
tion took place. The monarchy, unwilling to acknowledge its 
claims, was powerless to check its necro ala and the de- 
mocracy gaining strength at every advance, and not wanting 
audacity, broke out in open revolt, and in the conflict over- 
turned the government that despised it. In vain were the 
thousand years and more of glory it had conferred on France 
recalled; in vain was the sacred principle of divine right ap- 
pealed to, and the horrors of another revolution foretold. The 
ancient régime found its last representative, and France her last 
King of the ancient style, by divine right, in Charles X. The 
popular element introduced by the revolution finally triumph- 
ed over an order of things in which its existence was denied, 
and broke the shackles which the ruling cast, with insufficient 
force, attempted to place upon it. The old régime proved itself 
inadequate to direct the agencies of the newly made society, 
freed from old restraints and fired with the vitality and en- 
thusiasm of modern ideas. Divided in the exercise of authori- 
ty, and resting upon an artificial foundation in the imperious 
attempt to orn arbitrarily, it was pretentious ~ sages sy 
and aroused without rag: able to crush opposition. The son 
of Philip Egalité Louis Philip, endowed by nature with good 
common sense, and educated in the school of adversity, took ad- 
vantage of the popular movement, and styling himself King of 
. the French people, essayed to organize a monarchy that should 
conform to the dimensions and necessities of modern society. 
This system rested upon a modification of both principles. 
Acknowledging the elective franchise as its basis, independent 
influences arose, that it had to consult, and that more or less 
directed its movements; and allowing freedom of the press it 
subjected itself to a discussion and criticism, which exposed 
its operations to the approval or condemnation of public opin- 
ion, It looked, therefore, for support outside of itself. It was 
to be popular enough to sustain itself without wielding the 
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central forces with the bold and unquestioned sweep of: the 
empire; more moderate than its predecessor, it imagined there 
was less need of strength, and what it lacked of firmness it was 
to fein by friendship with the liberals. 

t aspired to a compromise and based itself on the balanced 
interests of all parties and all classes. The central authorities 
were more shrinkingly exercised, and the claims of the demo- 
eracy both more timidly denied and more generally allowed. 
By neutralizing two opposite principles it was to maintain itself 
and a¢complish the ond of good government; under this sys- 
tem of checks and counterchecks, society became marvelously 
free. Its movements were characterized by an enthusiasm, 
vanity, and life, that had never before been reconciled with 
order. The problem appeared to be solved, and genuine liber- 
ty attained. While Guizot discussed and Thiers refined, the 
orators of the opposition thundered from the tribune. Works 
of reform and improvement were the order of the day. The 
democracy existing under a central form of administration and 
yet partially freed from its restraints, knew no bounds to its 
schemes of amelioration and progress. The fountains of abstract 
truth were opened and flowed in torrents over the unbroken 

jlains of French society. The press teamed with plans and 
ideals; and religion and literature joined in the attempt to 
raise mankind above the actual, to the height of theories, 
which recognize only those principles that make man but “a 
little lower than the angels,” and forgetful of the fall of Adam, 
would restore upon earth the properties of Paradise. Equality 
had broken down those barriers against speculation and law- 
lessness which still exist on the aristocratic declivities of Eng- 
lish society, and centralization had absorbed all those local 
forms and processes which, in America, impede haste, thwart 
abstraction, and by delay insure wise judgments, thus rending 
the liberty of the individual consistent with the security of so- 
ciety. Unchecked by these influences, the democracy was in- 
deed moving on in all its impetuosity towards experiments and 
exercises which are the unmistakeable symptoms of approach- 
ing anarchy, sharp intrigues, pointed ridicule, ready complaint, 
desire for change, and a longing after higher forms of govern- 
ment were the first manifestations of the aioe which was 
soon to fall into boisterous clamors, violent outbreaks, and at 
last into organized and fearful rebellion against the monarchy 
that had sought its destruction while courting its favor. The 

vernment could make no show of opposition and at the very 
first alarm fell without a struggle. The very influences on 
which it relied for support were turned against it. The wave 
on which the King came into power, bore him far beyond his 
latitude and longitude, and the storm that gathered around 
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him he had neither the skill to direct, nor the courage to op- 
pose. In giving up an energetic exercise of the central pow- 
er, he delivered himself to exile, and society to anarchy. In 
ceasing to be Roi des barricades, he was unable to remain 
King of the French people. 

Honus in the history of the world, had the principle of 
equality taken so deep and firm a place in the feelings of any 
people, and never was so much sacrificed to found it on an 
ey basis, and to give to it an unquestioned mastery 
and universal application. How many novel theories its higher 
logicians introduced into political science, and what strange 
elements were brought to mingle in political diseussions. 

The idea of equality in the enjoyment of civil rights so in- 
destructibly planted in the minds and hearts of the nation, 
begot the desire for equality in political rights also, and hence 

w up the republican party; but finally, under a rigid de- 
uction and equalization of all the rights it is the fortune of 
mankind to enjoy, and of all the duties they are called upon 
to perform, was emphatically demanded; and hence arose com- 
munism and socialism. If men were created equal, and are 
members of one common family, why limit that equality to 
civil and political rights; why should not all property, honors, 
conditions of existence be equally and fairly distributed? 
Just so far forth as clothing, shelter, food, and physical com- 
forts are more important to mankind than the possession of 
political rights, in this degree are the claims of equality with 
regard to the former more imperative than any questions res- 
ting the latter. Hence the denial of perfect, entire, abso- 
ute equality is as obnoxious to socialism as the violation of 
olitical and civil rights is to republicanism. If to suppress 
freedom of speech and the elective franchise is despotic and 
tyrannical in the view of the latter, the unequal distribution 
and possession of wealth is robbery in the light of the former. 
Such was the extraordinary development of this idea, and ite 
offsprings socialism and republicanism are as inimical as free- 
dom and despotism. All these elements of equality united in 
the overthrow of the aristocratic dynasties of the elder and 
younger branch of the ancient monarchy; and having com- 
pleted the destruction of traditional inequality under all its 
forms, began a more terrible struggle among themselves for 
the supremacy. 

The republican, General Cavaignac, under the sanction of 
the Provisional Government, seized the reins of dictatorial 
power, and by powder, ball, and cannon, after several days’ car- 
ni drove the infuriated masses from their street ramparts; 
while Lamartine, by his tender and persuasive eloquence, 
soothed the fierce passions of thosé who were willing to listen 
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to reason before beginning the work of aimless revolution. 
Order having been restored, preparations were made for the 
establishment of a republic; the most liberal form of govern- 
ment was to be joined to a despotic form of administration. 
This system was based upon the acknowledgment of both prin- 
ciples. The republic was to be despotic, and at the same time 
democratic. e principle of centralization and the principle 
of equality united, were to produce the result of genuine, civil, 
and political liberty. By the constitution, it was out of the 
legal power of the President to control the Assembly, and of 
the Assemby to control the President, while the administra- 
tion and military forces were centered in the hands of the 
latter. Residing in a centralized capital, the center of social 
and intellectual ‘life, holding in his hands the focus of a system 
of administration, from which in every direction, and through 
every channel radiate the wires of political action, plying the 
rovincial agents as the mere puppets of his will, and direct- 
re police of the nation, with an army habitually looking 
to him as the despository of its chief command as well as the 
only source of favor, the President, so far from being a simple 
executive officer, became a positive, active, and predominant 
power in the State. . To pretend to permanence and force to 
guard the securities of life, property, and the conservative in- 
terests of the citizens, to stand for a moment against the ene- 
mies of order, authority was conferred upon him, which in 
consequence of the peculiar confirmation of society, destroyed 
the equilibrium of the Government, brought its different de- 
partments into clashing action, and rendered the subordination 
of one to the other unavoidable. Representing the principle 
of centralization, and clothed with its sovereign authorities, 
he was placed in direct antagonism with the Assembly which 
represented the equality of the people, which, without such 
representation, was not the less potent and pronounced. If 
the President should break down the legislature, no obstacle 
remained, no provincial liberties stood between him and the 
dictatorship; and if the Assembly could remove the Presi- 
dent and usurp his office, it would be supreme, and might 
vern as it willed. Each was in the way of the other, and 
‘both in constant contact. The President saw only in the legis- 
lature even while in the exercise of its lawful functions, legal- 
ized anarchy, and in its slightest threats and encroachments, 
the sure approach of revolutionary misrule, while the legisla- 
ture found him, exercising in point of fact, powers that con- 
tinually menaced its own existence, and saw only in his move- 
ments indications of tyranny. Such was the real condition of 
affairs when Louis Napoleon, as one might have augured, 
closed the Hall of the Assembly, arrested its members, and 
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leaped into the vacant throne, Centralization had placed the 
power in his grasp, and though devoid of the legal right, in 
the turn of a fand, by asingle coup d’etat, he was able to des- 
troy the republic. Those who look only at the material pros- 
perity of the moment will regard this act as a bold and heroic 
step to rescure society from the perils of anarchy, and upon 
this ground justify and applaud him as the savior of France; 
those who value only the progress of ideas will look upon it 
as the selfish move of a cunning despot, and condemn him as 
a crowned cut-throat; others again will see it absolutely in 
neither of these aspects. However much one or the other may 
have contributed to it, they will discover the causes of the 
failure of the republic in neither the legislature nor the Presi- 
dent, but in society itself. They will see in the boisterous 
turbulence, excited suspicions, and awkward menaces of the 
former, the national consequences of a representations, not of 
the liberties of the department and towns, not of local rights 
lodged in established institutions, but of certain abstract prin- 
ciples, embodied in an artificial constitution, which decreed 
freedom to the nation, and at the same time retained that very 
system of administration that rendered it incapable of enjoying 
it; and they will see nothing else in the bold usurpation of the 
latter than the true expression of the central power. The As- 
sembly, in the attempt to impeach the President, was acting 
out its appointed part; and the President, in breaking down 
the Assembly, was but marching from accepted premises to legi- 
timate conclusions. The question of sel viahe and wrong we 
do not diseuss. If it be true that the State was in danger of 
anarchy, Louis Napoleon, as a patriot, was bound to dethrone 
anarchy and assume the reins of government; if not, though 
guilty of a wrong to his country, and age immeasurable in its 
wickedness, his easy success furnishes evidence of the existence 
of radical defects in society. What we have to do is rather 
with the causes that produced the crisis, the institutions that 
afforded the opportunity, and the principles that not only 
abide the result but strengthen its force. fe the President of 
the United States, or Governor of a State should ridicuously 
attempt, and accidentally succeed in closing the legislative de- 
artment of the Government, how far would he yet be from 
aving crushed the liberties of the people? or, if a King of 
Great Britain, blinded for an instant by the insignia of regal 
power, should close Parliament to usurp its authority, how 
soon would not an indignant people drive him from the throne 
and wreak their vengeance on his head ¢ 
In either case, what wide spread fears and disorders, what 
organic convulsions, and what determined struggles would not 
have marked the issue, and to what depths would not the 
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passions of the panic-stricken communities have been aroused, 
and to what heights would they not have mounted? In France, 
on the contrary, the act that silenced the Assembly and des- 
troyed the republic, was hailed and sanctioned in the capital, 
an mg age all the departments, as a timely measure, bra- 
cing up the tottering safeguards of private credit and public 
security, ensuring confidence to commerce, agriculture, and 
mechanical industry, quiet to city streets, and peace to family 
firesides. 

It is the sole prerogative of paper constitutions to define not 
to create rights, and though the liberty of the people may be 
proclaimed a thousand times, it can only be maintained when 
they have once gained and afterwards closely secured it in 
local institutions. The latter may even exists without the 
former, but tie converse of the proposition is not true. We 
witness in the career of the English people, the example of a 
nation without 2 written constitution, arriving at almost un- 
parelleled greatness, and to the enjoyment of more civil and 
political freedom than any other on the earth, with the single 
exception of the United States. We seek in vain who was 
the author of the British constitution. What philosopher, what 
statesman, what poet hit upon the plan? By what hands, in 
what assembly, under what Plantagenet, Tudor, or Stuart was 
the gigantic instrument framed and adopted? The truth is, 
forms of government do not equal the conception of the state. 
Neither kings by legitimacy nor kings by election, neither the 
ephemeral idols of the mob, nor military chieftains, nor chosen 
presidents represent or comprise the idea. It little matters 
what expression may be given to the supreme authority, 
whether monarchy, republic, or empire, they will prove but 
its perishing types as long as corresponding changes are not 
effected in the forms of administration and the principles of 
society. To transfer the government of one nation to another 
totally different, as from Russia to the United States, or vice 
versa, is not more rash than to carve out a system from abstract 
theories and persuade or enforce its application. The history 
of France for the last fifty years, consisting of revolutions in 
forms of government, furnishes a striking instance of the futil- 
ity of all efforts to accomplish internal reforms by external 
openers: to change the principles of society from the out- 
side, to give stability to systems however elaborately contrived 
and however much favored by cireumstances at variance with 
its true nature. The monarchy, by Divine right, the monarchy 
by expediency, the romantic republic, notwithstanding the 
powerful extraneous and domestic influences that sustained 
them; in spite of long cherished traditions, of foreign arms 
and foreign diplomacy, of desire for repose and dread of rev- 
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olution, of unshaken devotion and bright martyrdom, were 
swept away like card castles, and society, so great were the 
obstacles, as if performing a political miracle, asserted and 
assumed the empire. After many struggles and painful con- 
vulsions, it reached again the system wrought out by the grand 
revolution and apparently in just conformity to itself. Central- 
ization, absorbing municipal institutions and local freedom has 
a direct tendency to establish despotic power on the one hand 
and political equality on the other. The tendency of demo- 
cracy is likewise to do away with inequalities of condition 
and all the gradations of power; it seeks simplicity in the con- 
struction of government.and uniformity and despatch in legis- 
lation. a courts, royalty, the routinal and illogical 
forms of constitutional monarchies; a restricted executive, 
courts, senates, the purifying yet tardy influence of local 
— the complex processes of republics are broken to 
atoms by the thousand limbed democracy, impatient of re- 
straint and unversed in true liberty. Thus apart these two 
principles seek each other, and together they afford mutual 
strength and support. The one is most fully hye aay and 
faithfully pictured in the military régime, and in the state 
represents order in its most rigid forms; the other, when not 
tied down by just laws, under the protection of local institu- 
tions and illumined by intelligence and morality, is the fruitful 
source of licentiousness and anarchy. The former takes away 
those very conditions, municipal institutions, which form the 
only reliable basis of liberal governments and render the lat- 
ter not only consistent with their stability, but jealously guard 
it as an essential element and the crowning glory of thatr ex- 
cellence. Under a centralized form of administration, society 
is compelled to renounce liberty for the sake of order ; to avoid 
lawlessness and confusion, it is obliged to seek the protection 
and to suffer the evils of arbitrary power. The centripetal is 
necessary to preserve the harmonious movement of the cen- 
trifugal forees. The Napoleonic dynasty, based upon the pop- 
ular will, and yet bearing a crowned head and an iron hand, 
acknowledges the supremacy of these two principles, and in- 
vokes one and the other as the foundation at the same time of 
its strength and its \ ees Hence they naturally form 
the empire as the only a expression of French society. 
Although the origin of this Government is popular, its powers 


are absolute and its reign arbitrary. Acknowledging the elec- 
tive franchise as its basis, and the will of the ceaale as the only 
source of authority, every manifestation of opposition is re- 
pressed, and every organ, for the expression of opinion, silenced, 
and thus, in the name of all, the liberties of each and every 
citizen are destroyed. Ceasing to be the instrument of society 
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it becomes its irresponsible master, and controls, supervises, 
eares for the citizen, down to the most trifling details. The 
a assumes the place of the principal, the creature usurps 

e rights of the creator. Its own security and perfection are 
made the object to which all else is sacrificed in violation of 
the obvious truth, that political institutions exist and are val- 
uable only as the indispensible means, the subordinate instru- 
ments, for the advancement and happiness of mankind. Hence 
its inherent evils are no less palpable than the passing benefits 
it may confer. It introduces order, regularity, and uniformity 
into society, and accomplishes its objects with a swiftness and 
brilliancy unknown to more complex systems. Diplomacy, 
foreign wars, internal improvements, ehalber for utility or 
embellichanent, ielding to the guidance of a single hand, ma 
be conducted with more unity, higher skill, greater combin 
energy, and less halting indecision than under the representa- 
tive form. Justice is administered with more speed but per- 
haps less fairness, and the fine arts, under the lavish prodi- 
ae of the court, may receive higher cuiture and more libe- 
ral support; and although popular education and literature are 
confined within a narrow circle, the physical sciences and ab- 
struse learning in general, may be fostered with generous care. 
In all schemes of amelioration, however, the safety and conve- 
nience of the government are consulted rather than the 
interests of the people. In the banishment of personal 
independence, of political individuality, of freedom of thought 
and speech, by limiting the bounds of liberty to national 
development, and crushing all spontaneous action, patriotism 
is confounded with allegiance, enterprise and energy become 
enervated, public spirit is exiled, all greatness of soul, all love 
of inowiedan and faith in the dignity and sublimity of man’s 
destiny are replaced by a spirit of materialism, of cringing 
servility and passive obedience. The Saying — an 
uniformity, pushed to the furthest extreme, and descending to 
the smallest details, curb the original growth and check the 
expansion of the natural forces of the state, and ultimately the 
sources of strength become sources of weakness. The brilliant 
hue that administrative excellence casts over the external 
affairs of the nation conceals the disease and decay introduced 
upon its vitals interests within. 

This form of government esses the elements of perma- 
nency while the fortune of the individual rulers may be sub- 
ject to frequent reverses. Centralization renders a republic 
impossible, and democratic equality can make no compromise 
with the monarchy of which it is the determined foe. So 
long, therefore, as municipal institutions and local rights are 
annulled, no permanent alteration can be made, and every 
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temporary change effected by sudden violence, will be follow- 
ed by a speedy and terrible reaction. Individual rulers may 
become unpopular, the hand that holds the sceptre may be 
struck down, but the seeptre will not disappear. The throne, 
though unoccupied, will survive the fortunes of the personal oc- 
cupants and become the seat of him who has the courage and 
ability to wield the central power. The Napoleons may be 
exiled, their dynasty become a thing of history, others will 
arise, the Empire must remain—the true image of the supreme 
authority indestructible and imperishable until reforms in the 
internal organization are effected. The causes that created 
will continue to preserve the Empire, and until they are re- 
moved, assassinations, revolts, and revolutions, will in vain 
transpire. The same relentless destiny will brood over France, 
foiling her noblest efforts at deliverance. The same right will 
hang its dark draperies around her, no matter what constella- 
tions may rule the hour, what names may guide her destinies. 

The greatest danger possible from this form of administra- 
tion, hardly to be apprehended in extended and agricultural 
States, is, that in consequence of the power lodged in the 
ruler and the immense predominance given to the cause of 
order, the civil and moral interests of society will become so 
materially depressed, the public mind and energies so enerva- 
ted, that the government may degenerate into a pure military 
despotism, and the highest office falling within the gift of a 
corrupt overbearing soldiery, may become the prize of reck- 
less and ambitious adventurers. Hence arise these lamenta- 
ble revolutions that involve no principles and destroy without 
creating anew, begetting civil strife and dissension, which are 
the most frequent and melancholy causes of the decay of 
states. 

History furnishes no examples so perfect of centralized and 
localized forms of government, as in the instance of ancient 
Lacedemonia and Eases, and none in which the results of the 
two systems are placed in so just and striking a contrast. Un- 
der the system of the former country, society was kept in 
perpetual pupilage, not only as regards its public political in- 
terests, but the laws of state penetrated even the privacy of 
domestic life, and supplanting the rights and authority of the 

arent, directed the education and training of their offspring. 
ivery man, woman, and child became the mere machines of 
government, units as it were of an overshadowing whole, 
and were obliged to assume the tastes, sentiments, and occu- 
pations, assigned by it; the attributes of the state were deified, 
and political idolatry overspread the land. 

A blind worship of the enacted law, and a servile abnega- 
tion of self, marked the unvaried life of the citizen and ren- 
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dered him incapable of aspirations above obedience to au- 
thority ; and thus, though Sparta has presented to the world 
sublime spectacles of the devotion of her sons, resting upon 
instinctive patriotism, and sustained by heroic valor, a senti- 
ment uavel by the untutored savage in common with the 
civilized man, we seek in vain, through the sterile pages of her 
history, for the exhibition of any of these higher characteris- 
tics that distinguish and result from civilized society. In 
Athica, on the contrary, slaveholding and democratic, every 
freeman was a power in the state, a recognized legislator, not 
only privileged, but by the force of opinion, compelled to ex- 
ercise his just influence on public affairs. The public business 
was regarded as every man’s business; and he who from that 
pride and exclusiveness which the possession of wealth in free 
nations engenders, or from that indifference which the earnest 
pursuit of private interests begets, withdrew from the respon- 
sibilities of public matters, from the noisy contests of the de- 
mocracy, and abandoned the affairs of his country to the idle, 
the vicious, and the vulgar, was stigmatized as an idios, 
which word at first signified one who attended exclusively to 
his own personal interests, but afterwards on account of the 
gravity and folly of neglecting public duties, came to mean 
an idiot, to designate a citizen who was’ a downright fool. 
Any Athenian who despised polities, and refused to contribute 
whatever dignity and wisdom his character and education en- 
abled him, to the laws of his country, and who was so rash as 
to imagine that his liberties would remain secure, though de- 
serted, bore the opprobrium of being not a bad man, but an 
idios—a man wanting sense—an idiot—an_ epithet which 
shows the discriminating justice of the Grecian mind. Under 
this system we witness the development of every grace and 
every greatness that elevate, adorn, and inspire mankind. 
Athens is a charmed word, not only to the scholar, but to every 
man with intelligence to perceive and heart to appreciate ex- 
cellence in human virtue, or greatness and splendor in the 
varied and exalted achievements of the human mind. Her 
soil gave birth to those crowned kings of thought, who, for 
more than two thousand years, have swayed the sceptre over 
the understanding and passions of mankind, and who, when 
the Parthenon and Acropolis, the last relics of her artistic 

enius, shall have crumbled into dust, will still survive in all 
their original power and beauty, in the affections and homage 
of endless generations. 

On the one hand, there is the simple sentiment of courage 
in the midst of a wide waste without any signs of life or vi- 
tality, and the fame of the battle-fields and heroes, shines with 
a lustre increased by the surrounding obscurity ; on the other, 
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there is history, eloquence, philosophy, poetry, and art, which 
hallo and consecrate the land that gave them birth. The only 
legacy left by the former is the fearful warning contained in 
the example she furnished of a system of government, that so 
far from fostering human improvement, cursed its very soil 
with eternal barrenness; the priceless heritage the world has 
received from the latter, has given to modern literature and 
art their finest forms, and to philosophical and political sei- 
ence their grandest truths. 

Venice, also, under a central oligarchy, in her three hun- 
dred years of Duay existence, did not accomplish a single 
fact, and searcely left a single name that can be looked upon 
with satisfaction and reverence; and if we turn to the eastern 
world, we behold those immense populations to whom nature, 
in vain, holds out the bounteous prodigality of her riches, and 
surrounds with all her loveliest accidents and sublimest works, 
dwelling in the midst of vast moral and intellectual deserts, 
ending where they begin, and passing like bound captives 
from birth to death, within the narrow circle of a paralyzing 
and remorseless centralization. 

In the infancy of the human race, the patriarchical form 
may have had its advan , but whenever it has been borne 
beyond the family and applied to organized nations ; if in their 
youth they have never risen into power and greatness ; if al- 
ready mature, the have begun to decline; and if in decay, 
they have sacrificed the last eo of resuscitation. Even 
Rome, notwithstanding her admirabie system of municipal in- 
stitutions, when honesty and virtue ceased to sway her coun- 
cils, and the pillars of her greatness were shaken upon their 
deep foundations, when the golden age of the traitor, the cow- 
ard, and the slave, began to dawn on her everlasting summits, 
a a refuge in the ——_ and arbitrary rule of a single 
will, fell into the encircling folds of centralization, and perished 
like Lemale in the terrible embrace of the lightning-clad Jove. 

And now, in our own age, France having for the sake of 
equality, overthrown the ancient monarchy, assumes this same 
form of administration in all its vigor under the Imperial rule, 
and notwithstanding the patriotic disposition assigned Napo- 
leon III. and the — peony of affairs, when closely 
scrutinized there will be discovered, the premonitory symp- 


toms, if not the actual presence of the evils that may result 
from a continuance of the system. 

Under Louis Philippe were initiated those schemes of in- 
ternal improvements which are being completed with imperial 
eclat at the present time, the army which won so many laurels 
in the Crimea, was organized and disciplined under the same 
mild administration, and whatever of general intelligence and 
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intellectual cultivation exists, must be attributed in a large 
measure to the liberty enjoyed,and the impetus given to popular 
education under that sagacious Prince. The empire reaps a har- 
vest sown by other hands, and by means of skillful diplomacy 
gives to France that-predominance on the continent due her 
geographical position and internal power, while at the same 
time its tendencies are to exhaust the resources of the people. 
The national debt is swelling to an unprecedented magnitude, 
and the annual budget outstrips by millions the revenue; the 
taxes, both direct and indirect have been vastly increased and 
press heavily on every branch of industry; the fund set aside 
for popular education, has been otherwise appropriated, and 
the national forests are levelled to raise means to throw a veil of 
splendor over the Napoleonic dynasty. Under the influence 
of an extravagant court, the love of luxury and display, crea- 
ting an unexampled state of feverish speculation and financial 
gambling, indicates the approach of that feebleness of spirit 
which prefers “bondage with ease to strenuous liberty,” favor- 
ed by ee the jesuits have returned, and freely dissem- 
inate their pernicious doctrines, while the independent press is 
silenced, teachers of political economy dismissed their chairs, 
and the highest intellects of the nation languish in disfavor at 
home or in exile abroad. Thiers, Michalet, Mignet, Villemain, 
Cousin, Mountalembert are limited to the consideration of 
topics, not disagreeable to the government, while Lamartine, 
the romantic philosopher and poetic statesman, from the midst 
of his isolated toil for subsistence, in bitter anguish and dis- 
appointment, exclaims “mankind are incapable of progress.” 
e venerable Guizot in the shades of retirement turns to Eng- 
land for subjects to engage his vast and piercing intellect, and 
in tracing the career of his friend Sir Robert Peel, utters the 
melancholy regret, that he had not like him “perished in his 
prime.” Victor Hugo casts over the sorrows of exile the mild 
radiance of party, and Louis Blane, no longer dreaming of 
human perfectibility, busies his pen in historic lore. The acad- 
emy, the last refuge of intellectual liberty, is filled with dispair 
so deep and profound that it colors even its literary festivals. 
The Duke des Broglie, in his recent inaugural address, likens 
himself, having occupied the highest posts of his country, to 
the Roman Leberus, who, after pent on the throne of the 
Cesars, at the moment of his death, feeling the utter vanity of 
human improvement, exclaims, omnia Pui et nihil aupedit j 
but as if catching hope from the midst of dispair, turns 
in, and in the same breath, and with a fine voice cries out, 
“laboremus.” : 
The parallelism, though pointedly significant, is not com- 
plete. Discouraging as these facts may be, and pregnant as 
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they are with solemn warnings, we are far from believing that 
France has begun her decadence, and that under a long line 
of emperors she is to close the final chapters of her eventful 
history. The agents of modern progress are so elastic and 
multiplied, the elements of christian civilization so subtle, vital, 
and harmonizing, and the great masses of the people have 
been raised comparatively to so exalted a position that the 
ruling power, if it do not sympathize with it, is compelled to 
yield to the ceaseless movement and progressive development 
of ideas. Commerce, agriculture, the mechanic arts, and gen- 
eral opinion, finding publicity in spite of prohibition, combats 
the tendencies of unrestricted power, and brace society against 
its petrifying influences. In no nation is the literature and 
intellect so universal in its bearings against restrictions on the 
the rights of the people, so little conservative, and so direct and 
unyielding in its opposition to every kind of arbitrary authority. 
Not only writers on political science and philosophy, but poets 
and novelists devote their talent and genius in favor of the 
freest systems of thought, the most liberal forms of govern- 
ment, and to the largest and fullest development of the indi- 
vidual man. And if their influence in the 18th century was 
as potent as it has been described, and lead so unmistakably 
to the grand revolution, surely in an age so entirely in har- 
mony with their views, when their number has vastly increased, 
and the means of reaching the people multiplied, their power 
cannot be less pronounced and efficacious. The peculiar char- 
acter of this people unfits them to continue long the subjects 
of an absolute government. If they were tame and docile, or 
indifferent and desponding by nature, we might not look for 
any alleviation, but it is difficult to reconcile with voluntary 
or slavish submission to political servitude—that clear percep- 
tion of principles, that obstinate perseverance, that wealth of 
enthusiasm and action, and that unshaken horoism, which sus- 
tained and led them, for the sake of equality, through the pe- 
rils and horrors of three revolutions in te than half a century, 
and when opposed by the crowned heads of Europe, bore their 
flag triumphant to the ramparts of every capital from Madrid 
to Moscow. Having expended so much treasure and blood to 
establish political equality, and thus having laid the broad 
foundations, they certainly have not so exhausted their re- 
sources as to be incapable of creating the edifice of their pub- 
lic liberties. All that may be desired cannot be accomplished 
at once, and nations as well as individuals are compelled to adopt 
expedients as temporary necessities, and to await the season 
when new efforts may be put forth with greater chances of 
success. Nor is it sufficient that the evils of a system are seen; 
they must be felt before nations are willing to venture upon 
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their destruction. As yet, those that grow out of Imperial 
centralization are visible only within the circle of political re- 
flection and individual observation, but when passing from the 
domain of theoretical discussion, they shall Save descended 
among the great masses of the people, when they shall have 
become larger, deeper, and more aggravated, and borne their 
bitter fruits, then we may look for one of those popular ex- 
plosions which avenge the people’s wrongs and establish politi- 
cal rights. ‘ Laboremus” was the parting exhortation of the 

ed minister of Louis Philippe, and indicates that the spirit 
of the ancient Gaulois is not yet extinct, and under its direction 
we believe that the century’that gave it birth shall witness the 
overthrow of the Napoleonic dynasty, and the establishment 
of constitutional reodetes Our dispair can never rise to the 
height of our confidence and hope in the men and civilization 
of our times. But, however, the question may be decided, 
the result will add another to the many instructive lessons 
which France has given to the world, and which have rendered 
her by terms an object of the hate, the admiration, the pity, 
and the dread of mankind. 

COTTON TRADE OF THE SOUTHWEST—NEW ORLEANS, 1855-86, 

We are indebted for the following to the annual digest of the New Orleans 
Prices Current, one of the ablest commercial expositors in the world. 





The past season has been remarked by several interesting and somewhat pecu- 
liar features to which our limited space will allow us to make but brief reference. 

The market opened unusually early upon the new crop, the receipts being 
greatly in advance of any previous season, and thus there ‘was afforded scope for 
operations at an unusually early period. The first receipt of new crop was on 
the 26th of July, from Mississippi, and up to the 1st of September there had been 
received 23,282 bales of the new crop; being an amount nearly three times 
greater than had come to market in the same period in any previous year, and 
exceeding the receipts to the same time in the big crop year of 1852-’53 in the 
amount of 18,205 bales. The year opened with a good inquiry, at a range of 
8$a94 cents for Low Middling to Middling, and soon the demand became unusu- 
ally active, resulting in sales during the month of 96,000 bales, against receipts 
of 124,000 bales; being much the largest business ever done in the month of 
September. At the same time prices were well sustained, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of high rates of freight, as the certainty of a more ample supply of 
tonnage led many parties to purchase and hold for a period of cheaper transpor- 
tation. The bulk of the business was done at a range of 8§a9} cents for Low 
Middling to Middling. At the close of the month, however, the business was 
checked by the tenor of the European advices, which, instead of reporting an 
advance on Cotton on the announcement of the taking of Sebastapol by the 
Allies, brought intelligence of a slight decline at Liverpool, the high prices of 
money checking any tendency to speculative movements. Under these cireum- 
stances, and with continued high rates of freight, prices gave way a in Oc 
tober, and fluctuated during the month between 74a8 and 83494 cents for Low 
Middling to Middling with reported sales of 151,600 bales. The foreign advices 
continuing unfavorable, the murket, about the middle of November, reached its 
lowest point, which was 74a7§ cents for Low Middling 7448} cents for rong 
but soon recovered again, under @ favorable turn in the Liverpool] market, an 
# decline in the rates of freight. The reported sales of the month were 193,500 
bales, and the extreme fluctuations 7407} and 84a94 cents for Low Middling to 
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Middling. The month of December opened at 8}a9} cents extremes for Low 
Middling to Middling, but under adverse accounts from Europe, caused mainly 
by the pressure in the money market, and an advance in the rates of freight, 
prices gave way again, closing at 7448} cents, with reported sales during the 
month of 244,400 bales. January opened at 7$a8}, and the European advices 
continued of a rather unfavorable character, but notwithstanding this, with a 
marked falling off in the receipts (owing to bad roads and falling rivers) and 
easier rates of freight, the market recovered during the month to 8}a9 cents. 
Reported sales 241,400 bales. February was entered upon at a range of 8}a9 
cents for Low Middling to Middling, but under advices of the opening of peace 
negotiations speculation was excited, and aided in carrying up prices, about the 
mindle of the month, to 8349} cents. Reported sales of the month 209,000 bales. 
In March the opening prices were 8§a9%, with an active demand, which, under 
the almost certainty of speedy peace, continued through the month, and with 
lower rates of freight a further slight advance was realized, the extreme quota- 
tions at the close, for Low Middling to Middling, being 8$a94 cents. e re- 
—_— sales of the month were 298,500 bales, embracing one week of 85,500 

ales; being the largest week’s business, by 5,800 bales, ever transacted in this 
market, and exceeding the receipts of the week in the amount of 32,600 bales. 
One day’s sales, embraced in the week, reached 26,000 bales, which was the 
largest amount ever sold in one day in this market. Early in April, the rates 
reached 9a9§ for Low Middling to Middling, and continued to move upward, 
under the influence of reduced freights, advanced changes, favorable European 
advices and the movements of speculative operators, attaining at the close, to 
104210, with some few sales reported at 11 cents for Strict Liverpool Middling. 
The amount of sales reported during the month was 214,700 bales. At this 
point of the market, there was quite a general withdrawal of buyers for ship- 
ment the rapid appreciation of prices, mainly through speculative movements, 
having thrown the rates too far beyond their limits. Under these circumstan- 
ces May opened at 10a10% cents for Low Middling to Middling, and closed at 
9§a10§ cents, with reported sales for the month of 131,000 bales. At the open- 
ing of June, the stock on sale was reduced to an unusually low rm for the 
period of the season, and consisted mainly of the grades below Middling, while 
the demand was almost exclusively for clean Cotton, ranging from Strict Mid- 
dling to Good Middling and Middling Fair, which descriptions were very scarce, 
and generally held above the orders or views of buyers. Under these cireum- 
stances, and with continued light receipts, the amount of business rapidly fell 
off, though what little was done was at farther advanced prices, the market 
opening at 940108 for Low Middling to Middling, and closing at 10}a11 cents, 
with reported sales for the month of 53,400 bales, against the receipts in the 
same period of only 30,000 bales. And with the month of June the business of 
the season may be said to have virtually closed, as the stock on sale had become 
so reduced and prices had so appreciated, that the great majority of buyers had 
closed their season’s operations and taken their departure. The entire sales of 
July and August barely amounted to 29,000 bales, against receipts of only 15,500 
bales, and the ma rices were 10a10} cents for Low Midaling and 104@ 
10% cents for Middling. The season closes with a stock unsold, in first and 
second hands, not exceeding 2,500 bales, a part of which is low Cotton of the 
old crop, which has long been held under limita, The total reported sales du- 
ring the season su: up 1,862,500 bales, which is about 100,000 bales in excess 
of the receipts, but probably this excess does not fully indicate the extent of the 
loeal speculative movements as occasional sales of considerable magnitude are 
made which are not allowed to reach the public. 

And thus has been disposed of, with a promptitude and rapidity without a 
parallel, the largest amount of cotton ever received at this port in any one year, 
and at an average price, too, that must be highly remunerative to the planter, 
while we are pleased to learn that the general Cotton account-current for the 
year, between this country and Europe, is likely to present a fair balance on the 
credit side, 

We have already stated that the early receipts of the new crop were unusu- 
ally abundant, and we now add that they were also of an unusually high ave- 
rage of quality, up to the latter part of September, when the effects of a storm 
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that had previously oeeurred were prominently presented in a sudden and re- 
markable failing off in the character of the receipts, and this change, aided b 
subsequent unfavorable circumstances, such as severe frosts, d&c., has run thro 
the remainder of the season, reducing the general average of the crop below 
Middling. And thus it has been that for the greater part of the year the sup- 
ply of Middling to Good Middling descriptions has not been equal to the de- 
mand, and for months past the market may almost be said to have been bare of 
them, as they could oaly. occasionally be met with in limited parcels. Indeed, 
for the period last mentioned the scarcity has embraced Middling Fair, and 
several Spanish vessels, which usually take Good Middling to Middling Fair, 
and which arrived in the latter part of June, are yet here awaiting cargoes, 
these qualities having been exhausted in the old crop, after reaching the hi 

es of 114412} cents per pound, early in July. 

e may note as a prominent feature of the season’s operations, their more 
than ordinary speculative character. The probability of continued war, or a 
restoration of peace, entered largely into the caleulation of chances, while a 
wide diversity in the estimates of erop constituted another element among the 
incentives to action. And thus it was that many of the accustomed operators 
were comparatively sparing in their purchases, while other parties, more confi- 
dent, came forward and operated freely. 

The following tables, which show the monthly fluctuations in prices, with 
the rates of freight to Liverpool, and of Sterling Exchange, will readily indi- 
cate the course of the market through the entire season, and by reference to 
them it will be seen that the extreme fluctuation in Middling Cotton has been 
34 cents per pound, the lowest point being in November, and. the highest in 
April, June, and July, and the average price of all qualities has been about 
® er pound, against 9 1-16 cents last year, and 84 cents the year previ- 
ous. The average weight of the bales we have ascertained to be 455 pounds, 
against 444 pounds last ace and 448 the year previous; and the aggregate 
weight of the portion of the crop received at this port is 800,478,515 pounds. 


Table showing the quotations for Middling Cotton on the first of each month, with 
the Kate of Freight to Liverpool, and Sterling Bills, at same date. 


Sterling. Freight. 
1855-56. Middling. © Per et. prem. a. per Ib. 
September. .........secccesccceses 8a 9 84a 9 —az 
RENE, ohthine be 60 ca cease none aeehne 8ia Ot I;a 8} —az 
WIE Dice wee cctcse diuerhhe 8 a 8 64a 74 —at 
i RR eer a ne 88a 9 64a 74 —a9-16 
January, 1856.00.06 6 ccc cee et cele d. 8a 84 64a 74 $a 11-16 
PRET is5 00 5 0 00s envicnnh titnkss 4s Sia 9 6 a 7t —at 
SPC re %a O88 ij('Ita 8 —az 
RES 6 Rae ce eis kb oh eC TAR a 94 Tea 88 9-16 a 
BY nc ccrnccciccncsccceseccctsess 104 a 10% 84a 9§ 5-16 a 11-82 
Ss eepen 8000 6h e'nnks''00 ose 103 a 10% 9 a 9 — a 11-82 
OEE ree 10 @ 11 9a 9F —a}t 
RE 0.0 x5 5 seep. vadinps 9c sna tnaee 10a 10 9 @10 —a-16 
Table showing the highest and lowest point in each month, for Low Middling to 
Middling Cotton. 7 
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The total receipts at this port since the lst September last, from all sources, 
are 1,759,293 bales. This amount includes 65,829 bales received from Mobile, 
Florida, and Texas by sea; and this being deducted, our receipts proper, in- 
eluding 37,031 bales received direct from Montgomery, Wetumpka, &c., are 
shown to be 1,693,964 bales; being an increase as compared with last year of 
445,797 bales, and an excess over 1852-53 of 89,975 bales. The total exports 
since the 1st September, are 1,795,023 bales, of which 986,622 bales were ship- 

to Great Britain, 244,814 to France; 341,487 to the North and South of 
rope, and 222,100 to United States ports. The total receipts at all the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports, up to the latest dates received, as shown 4 our General Cot- 
ton Table, are 3,492,658 bales; but the actual crop, when ai up to the Ist of 
September, by the New York Shipping and Commercial List, with the difference 
of stocks at Auguste and Hamburg, receipts overland, &c., will not be far from 
3,520,000 bales; an inc’e of 672,661 bales as compared with the crop of last year. 

We have thus shown the distribution of that portion of the crop exported 
from this port, and will now proceed to give some general statisties connected 
with the Cotton Trade, which will be of more or less interest to producers, 
dealers, and consumers. 

The following tables, which have explanatory captions, we have compiled 
from our records, under the impression that they would probably be found in- 
teresting to parties engaged in the Cotton Trade : 

Receipts at Av. 


SEASONS. WOchens, per = Total Value. 

DOGE-BG bo dd Se veld deoeieee ce 8 Hesse es 979,238 $24 00 23,501,712 
1845-46 2... cc eeeccees Tt ree Te ee 1,053 ,638 82 00 83,716, 256 
1846-47 .......6. Sb ob bb ob He UO chs Sele 740,669 44 00 32,589,436 
1847-48 2... ceees eS dS GBs ove die 1,213,805 29 00 35, 200, 345 
1848-49. .......0005 wa POSH cie'cten os 6 1,142,382 27 00 30,844,314 
DOADEDE Sion CU oe Eee eben e dis 837 , 728 50 00 41,886,150 
pt | POPPE Te STEELE ey CT 995 ,036 49 00 48,756,764 
OO TTT ere Tre eee 1,429,183 84 00 48 ,592 , 222 
FORME ass cn dedes codec ceesaucans ° 1,664,864 41 00 68 , 259,424 
BORO —OE 06 - ca wetebs o 086 seccmeues 1,440,779 88 00 54,749, 602 
ROMEHDE,, 0.0 s cubdhs SPaee eds Randegers 1,284,768 40 00 51,390,720 
TEOS-O6 nc ccc csv ccetaces ve 9 cctewe . 1,759,293 40 00 70,871,720 
pS eae 14,541,373 $539 , 858 , 665 


It will be seen by the above table that the Cotton alone sold in this market, 
within the past twelve years, has yielded a gross product of $539,858, 665. 


Receipts of Total Receipts Total crop of 

Date of Receipt of First Bale. new crop at e 

to September 1. New Orleans. United States. 
3844. .July 23.......... 5,720 1844-45.. 979,238 2,394,508 
1845. July 30;......05- 6,846 1845-46. .1,053 , 633 2,100,537 
1846..Aug. 7.......6+- 140 1846-47.. 740,669 1,778,651 
1847 ..Aug. 9...6...4.. 1,089 1847-48. .1,213,805 2,347 , 634 
1848..Aug. 5.......... 2,864 1848-49. .1,142,382 2,728,596 
1669. AGE Ts vecksne. 477 1849-50.. 837,723 2,096,706 
1850. .Aug. 11.......... 67 1850-51... 995,036 2,355,257 
1851. .July 25.......... 3,155 1851-52. .1,429,183 8,015,029 
IBBS. AUS. B..ccecsces 5,077 1852-58. .1, 664, 864 8, 262,882 
1853..Aug. 9.......-- ° 74 1853-54. .1,440,779 2,980,027 
1854. .July 25.......4+- 1,391 1854-55. .1,284,768 2,847,339 
1855. .July 26..... acess 23 , 282 1855-56. .1, 759, 293 3 ,520,000* 
1856. July 15.......+.- 1,166 *Estimate 


As for the coming crop, we adhere to our rule, long since adopted, to avoid 
estimates, for at this early period of the season the chances for the future are so 
wrapt in uncertainty, from the various vicissitudes which may arise, that no pre- 
science can penetrate them, nor calculation reach them, with any assurance of 
approaching a correct result. We may remark, however, from our information 
and observation, that preparations were made for quite a full crop, and gene- 
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rally with fair prospects, though the backwardness of the crop as compared 
with that of last year, which has been asserted for months past, and which is 
demonstrated by the great difference in receipts, we conceive to be not at all in 
its favor, as it shortens the time for gathering, and the essential requisite for 
securing a full yield is a long and favorable picking season. Under no cireum- 
stances, however, is the crop likely to exceed the requirements of the trade, 
and it gives us pleasure to observe that whatever it may be, it has flattering 
prospects for ready sales, at remunerating prices. In calculations of crop it 
should be borne in mind that probably in no former year was there so small a 
proportion of the old crop left in the interior, whereas in the receipts of last 
year it was estimated that there were included about 150,000 to 200,000 bales 
of the crop of 1854. Thus the supply of this year will depend almost exclu 
sively upon the year’s production. e are gratified to: learn that the severe 
storm of the 10th August, did not extend far into the interior, and that the 
damage to the crop is not — to be as serious as was at first apprehended, 
the principal effect being some delay in the picking operations and injury to the 
quality of the small portion of the crop that was open. 

The first bale of the new crop came from the southernmost part of Texas, and 
was received at the unusually early period of 15th July, but the first bale from 
the Mississippi Valley was not received until August 6th, which was eleven 
days later than the first receipt from the same section last. year, and the total 
receipts of new crop up to this date are only 1,166 bales, against 23,282 bales 
last year, with every motive to send forward early. Of this quantity about 
400 bales have been sold, in small lota, generally at a range of 10}¢124 cents 
for Low Middling Fair, but these small transactions cannot be taken as a fair 
opening of the market, and we must await more ample receipts and sales before 
the position of the market can be indicated. 

It may be proper to remark that the quality of the crop received thus far 
does not compare favorably with the early receipts of last year, being in most 
instances deficient in staples, color, and cleanness. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the receipts thus far are from regions of country that were ex- 
posed to the action of the late storm, and are too limited in quantity to be taken 

‘as any fair indication of what the general character of the crop may be. It 
should also be remembered that the crop of last year was remarkable for its ex- 
cellence, up to the storm of the middle of September. 


Mized Cotton.—The frequent complaints which we hear induce us to call the 
attention of planters to the existence of an evil which we have often before ad- 
verted to, and which loudly calls for a remedy. We allude to the culpable 
negligence of many whose duty it is to attend to the picking of Cotton, as shown 
by the frequent discovery of mixed bales, viz:—bales found to contain two, three 
or more pea and colors, This negligence often leads to vexatious reclama- 
tions, and sometimes to expensive law suits, as it frequently happens that the 
discovery is not made until the Cotton reaches the hands of the manufacturer, 
at a distant market. But it also frequently happens that the discovery is made 
here, by drawing samples from different parts of a bale. In such eases the Cot- 
ton is thrown back on the factor’s hands as unmerchantable, and when resold as 
mized Cotton the factor can seldom obtain more than the market value of the 
lowest quality found in the bale. Besides all this, when the irregular packing is 
once discovered, as it necessarily must be somewhere and at sometime, it throws 
diseredit upon the planter’s crop generally, and thus operates to his disadvantage. 
It also introduces confusion into a most important branch of the trade, and one 
that can only be conducted with facility and economy upo.. the basis of good 
faith in the Leeaty and integrity of the planter. These virtues being accorded 
to him he owes it to himself, to his factor, and to his purchaser to exercise more 
care and vigilance over those who have his interests in charge. We have ad- 
verted to this matter, on frequent occasions, for years past, but thus far, it would 
seem, without effect; for the evil has increased instead of diminishing, and prob- 
ably in no former year has so large a proportion of the crop been liable to the 
objection referred to. At the special request of both factors and purchasers we 
earnestly call attention to the matter again, and trust that appeal will 
awaken some attention, for in reality and truth the evil is 9 serious one, 
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COMMERCE OF MOBILE, 1856-'66. 


Exports of Cotton to Foreign Ports from Mobile for two years, ending August 31. 
1856. 1855, 


Exports To Fortran Ports, &c. Bales. Pounds, Value. Bales. Pounds. Value. 


To Great Britain—In Am. vessels.. 163639 83180836 $7222334 00 136917 67942252 $5955568 
Do. do. British vessels.. 188051 96292252 8403352 67 78331 39040082 8240205 









































Do. do. PUGURGT. VORRGEDs 4 > «00 cach bilens < 0's «bac nbeenel: ba. o<#0 de Ott seedoeave 
Total to Great Britain.......... 851690 179472588 1625686 67 215248 106982284 $9195773 
To France—In American vessels... 96262 500253832 4298540 00 109690 54674608 $4660043 
Do. ee Se i ere’. 1400 =: 709806 56363 
Total to France...............- 96262 50025332 4293540 00111090 55884414 $4716406 
To |. dias PO Pe ee ee te eee) Pete ee 
Spanish vessels...... SO1T «92500674 268184 00 3777 1785570 $19T245 
Total to Spain..........-...... 501T + 2500674 268134 00 8777 1785570 $197245 
Me SS CR dae eckiccosss bd Rec iiss caes basics .cctdeate pideein- 
NDS ibs dint Jepbaliecdtcccs de 22 2900 1492588 118298 
Dp IO in 20 vc onecescceceics sos 9901 5142812 431776 00 2539 1288088 1 
To Hamburgh and Bremen......... 10779 §=5591076 §=484625 00 2515 1861556 141142 
To Sardinia and Austria............ 3050 «61610044 §=6913648T 00 3861989 955114 85052 
ON ED oa ere rer 7381 ST8005R S2B06T OO ...... 26.2... ee cece eeeee 
I EM. 4. 10 oi, ditncinec cc oe needa MenetiE Oba «bis «::edbedse Meet ails Mika state ib eee saan 
Total to other Foreign Ports.... 82066 16632506 1427301 00 10196 5052346 $446879 
Grand Total...........<s..+00 485035 248730100 21614661 67 340311 169204614 $14555803 


Comparative view of Foreign and Ooastwise Exports of Cotton from the port of 
Mobile for siz years. 
































Ports. 1855-6 1854-5 1858-4 1852-8 1851-2 1850-1 

jaremes ans +o Ee .... 840,812 213,616 “227,417 225,010 296,542 288, 762 
SENG GSU 5 subd ccgects. ‘adpdosgen beenhco.”  ceeedas 4,725 G,UGE - Wene-:- 
Glasgow and Grenock........... G.108 . .cceces 8,768 10,313 7,147 8, 615 
Cowes and a market............ 5, 695 Me Cada) eceagce : \ecneeed 2,741 
ok Sith bbc le nthe sect Uisgscs0-  SicMARR MEME Teese HE see: ‘Sakae iin 
Total to Great Britain. ...... 240,048 807,513 250,118 
RR a Pee 85,584 91,364 44,049 
ei i. Ute udbh see Fk 6. oe) tad genene? TOPE edi Sis) Nae aia oe 
08 cat aceasta edi nease 1,716 2,343 694 
WHORE, GC... on oo sicccccecegccese T4 1,730 902 
Total to France............. 87,284 95,917 46,005 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam...... 1,134 2, 685 800 
AMEWEED. . ..00 6-0 -snnss cers cece 1, 000 4, 182 1,208 
Hamburg, a St. Petersb’g, 4, 2, 009 1,500 
Stockholm, Ghent, &e........... RD edsases 1, 351 
Barce! PP ee eae ee 4,921 5, 461 18, 892 
Vera it ciaheities Gnome oe 8,989 i aeaeee 
Genoa, Trieste, &c.............. 8,457 8,478 8, 896 
MOEN BiB ig Fis Saab oc cece clase  beeaeee OM gure nce lune 4,181 8, 731 
Total to other Foreign Ports. 37,083 20,810 27,048 26,873 
TE WO nan ccon atheensinenesé 896 63, 27, 851 
SCIEN ET... wcovescduugume’ 49,187 42,105 382,630 
Providence. .........6...ee.se0s 25,188 21,456 5,997 
Philadelphia...........-..-...++ 9, 768 4, 2,751 
I ons pecccdenspececctpe , 548 2, 826 8, 276 2,077 
New Orleams.................... 73,707 82,087 62,319 87, 42,524 
ne De ee eee oe 8,885 1,800 Eel Pe) 
Total Coastwise............. 196,286 113,124 195,280 144,626 113,880 
Grand Total.... ........+.. 681,321 458,435 543,962 575,104 496,376 
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Recapitulation. 
Great Britain................... 851,690 215,248 281,185 240,048 307,518 250,115 
ee ET Ee 96,262 111,090 76,786 87,824 95,917 46,005 
Other Foreign Ports ............ 87,0838 18,978 27,392 20,810 27,948 26,878 
Total Foreign Ports............. 485,085 840,311 335,363 848,682 430,478 822,495 
Total United States Ports........ 196,286 113,124 144,714 195,280 144,626 113,880 
Grand Total............:....... 681,321 458,485 490,077 543,962 575,104 436,876 


Comparative view of .the Imports and Stocks of the following Staple Articles. 
Imported into the Port of Mobile. Stocks in hands of dealers Aug. 81. 


1856-5 1854-5 1853-4 1852-8 1851-2 1856 1885 1954 1953 1852 1881 
_. 2655 20284 21010 2987) 21260 8595 6505S 3013 3389 1812 4312 
‘> 86872 27680 21988 82466 17988 1263 4290 8974 5843 2090 8118 
- 11879 14140 15620 10841 13488 430 895 454 831 563 649 





ARTICLEs. 







a PE aah? 

4164 1196 1476 4925 1295 1020 

6005 28888 .... .... i... mae 

| MESS: bbis.. 51804 48045 61118 T51T2 86756 2222 13638 1843 1543 998 I 

Do. Alabama,sacks.. 4298 gt AR re ROE CTT gael py 

Corn—Ala., shell., sks.. 50112 11958 174280 105858 100615 2277 55385 1484 9603 1900 12788 

Alsa., ears, bbis.. 19800 10200 ...... i..... «2... cede ier ceh se aabe. mene obs 

Western, sacks.. 82346 T8908 ...... 2.22. cesses S| FMR cry (i aiiae 

et oe, a sacks.. 48297 26936 62913 27173 28652 5972 1824 4677 2546 318 5050 

, > Se bales.. 14436 14606 24207 25024 28085 1896 2180 8492 8109 2220 6225 

Fodder......... bales.. 555 os ERIM ape 9 52 aes 
SEN OR.. S0RD Se Vekaas iccace’ cneess 218 
Mie» + sasiaean kegs.. 7128 5862 15704 24904 23733 9870 
boxes COU eee 80 


eens... 4N:- AMM d 6a! sa. xicacese 846 


Dhls.. GUNMA 2ou3i. cusses ‘ceneck 1165 
casks.. 9668 7746 7508 281297 82109 1217 


bbis.. 19657 28843 41123 20647 18691 806 
Potatoes......... bbis.. 20458 9068 21185 25558 24072 43 
bbis.. 17723 10185 18821 19416 18374 218 
tierces.. 2158 1580 2472 1448 1766 146 
138 7198 8838 





oe 8691 88 810 605 1015 188 576 
sacks. .234893 148572 108972 140828 135009 22666 10450 28179 2487 8419 18916 
..bbis.. 23647 17826 21780 20953 19018 1697 1916 2033 3456 3822 8085 

ME Shdbek “Ghekse evened Sn ee  ssucstene oxbe 





ENTRIES AND CLEARANCES OF VESSELS. 


Table of Entries and clearances of Vessels at the Port of Mobile, (exclusive of 
Steamers and other crafts navigating the Rivers and Bay,) for the year ending 
June 30, 1855. 












































Entries. Clearances. 
DENOMINATION. r A _. A ~ 
Vessels. Tons, Crew. Vessels. Tons. Crew. 
ET CR BONNE 9c? 130 79,879 2,158 182 122,408 8,164 
SRE Cth ik. ws pdioeangnnkooraanes 101 92,301 «= 2, 659 101 =: 90, 809-2, 60 
GE a 0.02.07 denies cxceomenss 708 801,498 11,544 841 98,264 «8,198 
IS. ce we 0 ccenceomed 934 478, 678 16, 347 624 $11,481 9, 00T 
Se eee 65 27, 084 847 151 100,750 1,268 
WUNNIN Tie .. as scks eso ce ccagbacaen 68 42,798 1,331 66 0 44.865 8 BBA 
ee Se a se 745 293,082 10,978 858 81,241 2,500 
Petal BG hice 5s cee sncubcnes 873 $62,864 13,156 57y «=—s--« 226, 856 sé, OTD 
Rs 55. Sddy sab so <x0venswueaeas 46 28, 450 737 105 60,004 1,619 
I foe Sik hn nl v3\gcein exthaunt 91 59,769 1,885 91 59,769 1,840 
IS 27, <,0da-s<c0¥eoceccktee 233/445 8, 895 230 «© 80, S479, B04 
OE, «ob a tdcccvccndeaawe 791 48=s 421,664 = 11, 487 476 «=: 200,120: 6 , 048 
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THE COTTON CROP. 


THE COTTON CROP OF 1855-'56. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION TO SEPTEMBER l. 











NEW ORLEANS. BALES. TOTAL. 
Exports— 

To Foreign ports ........ 1, 572, 928 

Coastwi. - hecmiuadevenedisis , 100 

Burned, &c.;............ , 200 

Stock Rees 1856.. 6, 995 

1,803, 218 
Deduct— 
Ree’d from Mobile, Mont- 
gomery, &............ 738,573 
Received from Florida... 5,186 
‘ived from Texas..... 28, 601 

Stock September 1, 1855.. 89, 425—141, 785 
Total, 1856........... 1, 661, 483 
Total, 1855. .......... 1, 232, 644 

ALABAMA, 
Exports— 
To For’n ports fm Mobile 485,085 
Coastwise, inc. 37,031 bales 
from Montgomery to N. 
Orleans, direct......... 195, 622 

Consumed at Mills....... 1, 936 

Stock September 1, 1856.. 5, 005 

———_ 687,598 
Deduct— 

Received from N. Orleans 5 

Stock September 1, 1855.. 28,519— 28,524 
Total, 1856........... 659, 074 
Total, 1855........... 454, 595 

TEXAS. 
Exports— 

To Foreign ports ........ 84, 002 

Coastwise...........6..0. 83, 515 

Stock September 1, 1856. . 623—118, 140 

Deduet— 

Stock September 1, 1855... 2,062— 2,062 
Total, 1956........... 116, 078 
Tofal, 1855........... 80, 737 

mie aap a 
To Foreign} rts, Uplands 85, 858 
Coastwise, Gpiand ee 95, 150 
Bea Islands. . 10, 900 
Stock September 1, 1856... 74—141, 982 
Deduet— 

Stock September 1, 1855.. 166— 166 
Total, 1856........... 141, 816 
Total, 1855...:....... 136, 597 

GEORGIA. 
Exports—F’m Savannah 
To Foreign , Upla’ds 177,182 
slands.. 8, 138 
Coastwise, Upiands...... 200, 426 
Sea Islands. . 7, 346 
Stock at Savannah, Sep- 
tember 1, 1856......... 1,550 
Stock at Augusta, Septem- 
es ee 1, 731—896, 423 
Deduct—Receipts from 
Florida, Upland.......... 386 
Sea Island....... 2,755 
Stock at Savannah & Au- 
gusta, September 1, 1855 3,827— 6,968 
ree $89, 455 
Total, 1855........... 375, 853 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Exports—Fm Charleston 
To Foreign ports, Uplands 852, 346 
Sea Islands. . 18, 765 
Coastwise—Upland ...... 133, 451 
Sea Islands. . 9, 286 








BALES. TOTAL. 

Burnt at Charleston 518, 

8. L, and 233 Uplands... 751 

Stock at Charleston, Sep- 

tember 1, 1856......... 8,144 
2 — 517, 743 
xports—Fm Georgetown 
olahen pen... 2, 893520, 636 
Deduct—-Ree’d from Flo- 
rida, Upland........... 578 
Sea Island ....... 6, 027 
Received from Savannah, 
|, . aaa 18, 281 
Sea Island............. 2, 689 
Stock at Charleston, Sep- 
tember 1, 1855......... 2,085— 24, 660 
Total, 1856. 2......... 495, 976 
Total, 1855........... 498, 557 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Exports— 

To Foreign ports......... 96 

Coastwise................ 26, 072 

Stock on hand Sept. 1, 56 150— 26,318 

Deduct— 

Stock on hand Sept. 1, 55 200— 200 
Total, 1856........... 26,118 
Total, — 27, 805 

VIRGINIA. 
Exports— 
To Foreign ports......... 70 
Coastwise and manufac’d, 
(from the ports)........ 20, 700 
Stock on hand Sept. 1, ’56 842— 21,612 
Deduct— 
— from Mobile, di- 
SPS RS Pe 652 

Stock on hand Sept. 1, 55 502— 1,154 
Total, 1856........... 20, 458 

Received at New York, Philadel- 

phia and Baltimore, overland.. .. 18, 834 
Total crop of the United States.... 3,524,242 
Total crop of the U. States, 1855... 2, 847, 616 

Increase on last year...... Bales 676, 626 
Increase on year before........ 595, 108 
CONSUMPTION. 

Total crop of the U. States Bales. 

BEGDOVE..... 0022 c000-- 8, 524, 248 
Add—Stock on hand at the 

commencement of the 

year, Sept. 1, 1855— 

In Southern ports.. 76, 814 
In Northern ports.. 66, 378 
—— 148,198 

Makes a supply of...... 8, 667, 434 

Deduct therefrom— 

The exports to For. nee 2, 954, 606 

Less Foreign included.. 8, 29 

Stock on hand Sept. 1, 56, 

In Southern ports. . 18, 383 
In Northern ports. . 44, 157 
, 013, 922 

Taken for home use—Bales......... 658, 512 

Quantity consumed b = in the hands of 
Manufacturers North o nia— 

 . Ree i. 653, 512 
Bikes cccccsvcccsceccces 598, 293 
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RAILROADS IN VIRGINIA. 


We are under obligations to the Virginia Board of Public 
Works for a copy of their twenty-ninth Annual Report to the 
General Assembly, from which we condense the following, 
with regard to the business of such railroad companies as have 
not forwarded us copies of their last reports. We commence 


with the 
Roanoke Valley Railroad. 


Sinée last report, the entire superstructure of the road has 
been com leted, and the road operated since March, 1855. 
Owing to the want of funds to furnish equipment, the company 
were obliged to enter into an arrangement with the Raleigh and 
Gaston Railroad Company, for operating the road, for which 
the latter are to receive fifty per cent. of the receipts. Con- 
tract can be'annulled in six months, and notice to that effect 
has been already given by the Raleigh and Gaston Company. 
Though a small sum is owing to the contractors, the road is 
not encumbered with any deed or mortgage whatever. It is 
believed $60,000 would discharge all obligations, and provide 
the rolling stock necessary. 

.Capital stock, $430,000, to which $30,000 have been sub- 
seribed by individuals, $20,000 by Corporation of Clarkesville, 
$70,000 by city of Norfolk, and $310,000 by Board of Publie 
Works. Of the subscription all but $5,944 has been received. 
Cost of road, buildings, &c., at 30th September last, $444,132. 
Business of the year not given. : 

Jas. Williamson, President, and E. A. Williams, Sec’y an 
Treasurer. The Company’s office is in Clarkesville, Virginia. 

Fredericksburg and Gordonsville Railroad. 

Authorized capital, $460,000, subscribed by individuals and 
the Corporation of Fredericksburg, $96,700, and by Board of 
Public Works, $138,000. Company’s debts, $8,390.19. Ex- 
pended to 30th September last, $158,440. 

Walker P. Conway is President; John 8. Caldwell, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; and Wm. Sniedan, Chief Engineer. Office 
at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


Winchester and Potomac Railroad. 


Capital stock, $300,000, of which was subscribed by State, 
$120,000 ; debts, funded and unfunded, $138,118, besides a 
loan of $150,000 from the Commonwealth. This loan, to- 
gether with the above stock subscription has been commuted 
for an annuity of $5,000 per annum to the State. The revenue 
from all sources to date has been $1,544,628. Among the 
items of outlay we have the following: 
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Original cost of construction... ...4....60000-005 $441,309 
Original cost of depots, shops, &c...........6+55. 18,248 
Kagel Game Si PRE. 8 eA 43,081 
Motive Mower!) 65 ORT, 200. EE RUGS os 47,000 
Cars, and repairs to do......... 0... cece eee deees 849,937 
Repairs and reconstruction of road............... 431,287 
| PRESET CELE ee eee 195,833 
BIOUS o6.tii vn. s « caidines 0 ob ce nga een 92,440 
The business for the last fiscal year was— 

Passengers, freight and mail..................... $78,112 
Sale of old materials, rents, &e..........6.0..064. 7,684 
Balance for previous year............00seeeeseues 757 

Dota 5554665 SE. BEES oie HS OER 8 $86,552 


From which were paid ordinary expenses, $5,000 for State 
annuity, $2,500 for ven debts, and $10,313 for dividends, 
leaving as balance on hand, $1,640.52. 

Wm. L. Clarke is President, and J. G. Heist, principal 
Agent and Treasurer. Length of road, 32 miles. Company’s 
office at Winchester, Virginia. 


Manassa Gap Railroad. 


The capital stock of this Corporation was increased, in Jan- 
uary, 1854, by the addition of $400,000, the State taking three- 
fifths. Last year operations were seriously retarded by the 
money pressure and drought. Operations have been confined 
to that section of the road between Strasburg and Woodstock, 
and the road nearly completed to the latter point. The busi- 
ness for last fiscal year was— 


PRET Siaa 0 os coe newhd shine as Ge ener’ $24,165 
FOURS « + His p99 eh a0- +00 shernberdhinns haces 76,031 
SR: «0 < 1S AR AAA ne22 oad Taare kPa Sen 2,479 
5 eS EEE oes on at NS Bie ay $102,675 
Fee SOI, owes 8 50 sos» one «chance nen 48,402 
$54,273 

Less, charges paid Orange and Alexandria Railroad 
Company for uses of road and station........... 23,685 
PEED BEOGR «nin «n> piiews iggy desiens whines $30,568 


The last three months show a large per centage of increase 
over the year preceding. On the completion of the road to 
Woodstock, it is believed the net revenue will reach $60,000 

rannum. Between Strasburg and Harrisonburg, the road 
is under contract, and men are at work upon the whole line. 
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A purchase of 1,400 tons of iron has been made at favorable 
rates. Estimated cost of the extension, $500,000. The means 
for construction are— 


Spee en ee Se, RR -" $150,000 
Rockingham county bonds....................-. 100,000 
Individual subscriptions De aa bab wena & cognac audits 50,000 
Drafts on Board of Public Works................ 75,000 
Contractors’ subscription.................-.0006: 50,000 
Drafts on Board of Public Works................ 75,000 

BOE... ois ccs ncetemenwale aakG-d <UMieeNe ds $500,000 


Should there be due promptness in meeting subscriptions, the 
road to Harrisonburg will be ready for use in the spring of 1857. 
The necessity of an independent line to Alexandria has lon 
been felt. A subseription of $80,000 for that purpose has al- 
ready been authorized by that city. Estimated cost, exclusive 
of superstructure, $400,000. Means now available, $296,000, 
requiring only $42,000 from individuals to furnish the requisite 
amount. The sum of $65,000 has already been spent on con- 
struction. Estimated cost of superstructure, $350,000, which 
can readily be provided for out of revenue. The branch to 
Purcellville, Loudoun county, is also under way. Estimated 

cost, $450,000. 
Cost of the whole work, as estimated by the Chief Engineer: 


Road to Strasburgh... esate ees eee eee wes $1,450,000 © 
© Harboboete:: :ciec cies ATL 1,150,000 
© BIORMMETIR 5 Fo occ Or ert ce abe 750,000 
OF OU his sak 0 he Cakes cs wise obs 450,000 
$3,800,000 
Capital etoth . iis. pains. s $2,800,000 
PO ere arte ae 1,000,000—3,800,000 
The value of work done for the past year was— 
te a eR ne eens Ut nee $185,034 
“’) : Regterm wmheumiete hos Oe oc Sis. a 81,784 
6 Lamas WOM aaa BS oS a ER i 66,615 
TOG. i253: caeehaass ee os ee. $333,433 
GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
Individual subscriptions. ................00e eee $386,050 
Corporation of Alexandria............. es 350,000 
CRON MN COWIE. (55 5°.“ sain See clcee's v cease RES 200,000 
CON FS 5 oss. ia ie ks oaes s boc Shae Rs 1,404,050 
ey 00 GON0.-. o.eifas e's. scene's ha biaee «o's 182,000 
Bills and accounts payable...................-+: 285,433 


$2,807,659 
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Construction, equipment, &., &e.. 2.2... eee as $1,980,206 
Individual subscriptions unpaid................ 163,855 
JYommonwealth unpaid .............eees eee eee 265,050 
TRS BOGEN. 6 ike oo 0 5s het wdinee seen eles 1,269 
Transportation expenses, interest, discount, &e... 208,218 
Bn ons enti oo oc inns cainc 04s. Jansen 189,061 
$2,807,659 


E. C. Marshall is President; Ed. Green, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; and J. McD. Goldsborough, Chief Engineer. Office in 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


Richmond and York River Railroad. 


The object of this road is to open a communication from 
Richmond, the commercial capital of the State, to the waters 
of the Chesapeake bay, having a sufficient depth for large sea- 
going vessels. The route is direct, over a comparatively level 
country, favorable for construction. The total distance will 
be 38.3 miles. The total cost of the road with a moderate 
equipment is as follows: 


Graduation and bridging...........s000se00ee05 $464,128 
ah EEE COTE Lee OnE ee 110,000 
Engineering and contingent expenses............. 34,000 
Superstructure for 39 5-6th miles at $8,000 per mile 318,400 
pO FS ET ee ee a 50,000 
Depot and other buildings..............+-0-e04 50,000 
eo Serer eeeeer re key 30,000 

Total estimated cost. ........cccccceccncees $1,056,528 


The amount of capital stock at present authorized is $500,000. 
Of this sum, the State is to subscribe three-fifths, individuals 
two-fifths. The amount subscribed at the date of the report 
of the Board of Public Works was as follows: | 


Capital stock per charter.............-seeeeeess $500,000 
Capital stock subscribed by individials........... 197,200 
Capital stock subscribed by State............... 297,800 
Total amount subseribed................6-.-. $495,000 
On which have been received— 
From private subscriptions...........66+ge0++e00 $45,648 
From State...... Moon seed oes ahd enamels nye aoe 70,072 
Miscellaneons receipts... ........ 600. ccowses eee 1,514 
ETE SOPLTTe  eeee ee $117,234 


There had been expended on construction, at the.date of the 
above report, $87,861. Of this sum, $23,032 had been paid 
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out for real estate; $30,596 for land damages; and $18,642 for 
graduation. 

From the estimate cost of the road, it will be seen that in- 
sufficient means for construction have been provided. ‘The 
Legislature, at its recent session, omitted to make any further 
provisions than those above stated. As this body will not 
probably meet again ’till 1857, we presume the process of con- 
struction will progress only slowly. 

The President of the road is Alexander Dudley, of Rich- 
mond. Chief Engineer, F. 8. Claxton. Secretary, A. W. 
Morton, who is also Treasurer. 





THE VITAL STATISTICS OF NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The late Mr. Gallatin, formerly Treasurer+of the United 
States, reckons the entire importation of blacks into the terri- 
torial limits of the Republic at 300,000—now not less than four 
millions! M. Humboldt in the work above mentioned, adds 
up the importation of the blacks into the British West Indies 
from 1618 to 1786, which reaches, in 106 years, the enormous 
aggregate of 2,130,000. This aggregate includes neither the 
slaves imported openly up to 1824—a period of 38 years later— 
nor those imported at an earlier date, reaching back for the 
West Indies, to 1503—a period of 177 years anterior to M. 
Humboldt’s point of departure—a period of more than a hun- 
dred years before the first white immigrants reached the shores 
of this Republic. 

M. Humboldt says: “The whole Archipelago of the West 
Indies, which now comprises scarcely 2,400,000 negroes and 
mulattoes, free and slaves, received from 1670 to 1825, nearly 
5,000,000 of Africans.” VII, 272. Add to this all the impor- 
tations, of which no exact records exist from 1503 to 1670—a 
period of 177 years—and then add the enormous importation 
since 1825, down to the present day, August 8, 1856, to which 
add the natural increase as proved by the statistical history of 
a handful of slaves imported at a comparatively late period 
into the slave-holding States of.this Republic, not exceeding 
300,000, yet soon multiplying to 4,000,000. These 300,000 
ought to have been extinguished wholly ere now, according 
to the ratio of decline observed in other slave-holding lands— 
consider these things, ye weeping philanthropists of the North, 
and of realms beyond the ocean, and of the Islands of the dis- 
tant seas—weep for the many millions imported during 350 

ears from Africa, whom the vital: statistician can nowhere 
find but in the obvious grave, in mouldering bones. Why 
should the heart of the great world sob itself, into convulsions 
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over the slave-holding States of this Republic, the oasis of the 
African desert, where alone the negro has a home, if not free- 
dom, where he prospers most, has the greatest amount of the 
physical comforts, increases fastest, lives longest, and enjoys 
the best health, slaves nevertheless. The negroes of Africa 
now more than ever eat one another. They are everywhere 
crushed out beyond the limits of the slave-holding States. 

A French naval officer, who with his suite was hospitably 
entertained by the Negro King of Dahomey, during the presi- 
dency of Napoleon, now Emperor of the French, relates that 
the King feeds his large army of female and male soldiers with 
the flesh of his captives, whom he can now no longer sell to 
the whites. The French officer, shocked at seeing human be- 
ings thus butchered, frequently plead with the King to aban- 
don this practice, but was always answered by his Majesty and 
Cabinet with hearty laughter for his ineffable absurdity. 

“The chief ornament of the royal residence, containing 15,000 
inhabitants, is human skulls, of which, when a number was 
wanted to pave a court or decorate a ceiling, it was not an 
unusual process to have some scores of persons massacred for 
the purpose.” (National Cylop. v, 210. London, 1848.) The 
female part of the army is nearly as large as the United States 
usually is in times of peace. 

The Ashantee Kingdom bordering upon Dahomey is alike 
free in all barbarities. The Cyclopedia already quoted says: 
“The most remarkable among the habitual characteristics of 
the Ashantees are their warlike ferocity and their love of blood. 
These passions have, as usual, deeply colored their religious be- 
lief and observances. The most horrid of the practices by 
which they express their devotional feelings, are in which they 
indulge at what are called the Yam and the Adai customs, the 
former commencing in the early part of September, when the 
consumption of the Yam crop begins, the latter taking place, 
on a greater or lesser scale, alternately every three weeks. On 
all these occasions human blood flows in torrents.” 

If negro vital progression had been equally great beyond 
the limits of the Dove balling States, as within the latter, per- 
— one hundred millions would have ere this spread over the 

est Indies and upon the American continent during the last 
three and a half centuries. The vital statistician weeps seien- 
tifically, that is to say, arithmetically, esthetically, and, if 
inclined to benevolence, ethically too; he will not waste his 
sympathy over four millions of living negroes whose well-be- 
ing exceeds that of any other portion of their race, even in 
their native land, 


“Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sands” — 
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including New England hills, Canadian snows, and the eternal 
verdure of West Indian Islands which gem the Caribbean sea. 

Mr. Allison, the Scotch historian, in his work on Population, 
in comparing the condition of the Irish with the blacks of the 
West Indies, says: “ Unquestionably the condition of the Ne- 
groes in the West Indies, prior to their late emancipation, 
— speaking, was infinitely preferable. It is perhaps 

e worst effect of that well-meant, but disastrous measure, 
that it will approximate the condition and habits of the negro 
race in those beautiful Islands to that of the Irish peasantry.” 
IL. p. 506-7. Indeed, this writer lays it down as an axiom, 
that “slavery results unavoidably from the dependent condi- 
tion of the laboring classes.” 

The vital statistician, sanitarian, or physiologist, is warranted 
in —— any a social or political institution, in so 
far as it may have a direct influence upon the vital progress, 
increase, health, sickness, and longevity of population. If, for 
——_ a theological dogma, required the extinction of a 
race, he might as one of the Faithful adopt it, but as a statisti- 
cian, he should examine it by the light of scientific investiga- 
tion, and judge of its sanitary import, &c., as in the case of 
Musulmanic and Mormon polygamy, African slavery, and the 
like, although, in fact, there never was, there is not, nor will 
there ever be a fundamental antithesis between ethical and 

hysical science. The unity and utility of truth are ever con- 
joined. Bentham, the most voluminous writer upon codifi- 
cation and modern reformation in law, regarded utility as the 
criterion of human virtue and conduct. He says: “A con- 
scientious person is one who, having made to himself a rule of 
conduct, steadily abides by it. In the common use of the 
»hrase, it is implied that his rule of conduct is the correct one. 
ut only in so far as his rule is consistent with the principles 
of utility can his conscientiousness be deemed virtuous. A 
good conscience is the favorable opinion which a man enter- 
tains of his own conduct; an evil conscience is the unfavorable 
decision of a man on his own conduct. But the value of the 
judgment given must wholly pa tom on its being subservient 
to, or rather on its being an application of the greatest happi- 
ness, Les me That which produces happiness or misery is 
properly called virtuous or vicious. Virtue and vice are but 
useless qualities unless estimated by their influence on the 
creation of pleasure and pain. Effort, undoubtedly, is useful 
to virtue, and the seat of that effort, in the eare of Providence, 
is principally in the understanding, in the case of effective 
benevolence, mainly in the will and the affections. Of all the 
actions of man, those which preserve the individual, and those 
which preserve the species, are undoubtedly the most benefi- 
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cial to the community.” (Jeremy Bentham. Theory of social 
Science. L187, 141, 145,146. London, 1834.) 

Whether utility be, or be not the true ethical platform, it is 
not necessary to the purpose in making this quotation, to de- 
termine, but in sanitary and vital science, no other platform 
need be accepted, and on this the vital statistics of the negro 
race is placed, as neither the Constitution of the United States 
nor the “higher law” (or as Luther termed it, the Pope that 
every man carried in his abdomen) is material in this inquiry. 

If the vital statistics of the negroes of the Southern States of 
this Republic, be compared with the vital progress of the aris- 
tocratic classes in England, it will be found that the compari- 
son will be to the utmost degree unfavorable to the latter. 
The Westminister Review for April, 1847, says, that “in Eng- 
land, in a great majority of cases, the male heirs of the Peer- 
ages, and in all cases of the Baronetages, become extinct for 
want of male heirs, though many of each have female repre- 
sentatives.” 

M. Galignani, in his guide to Paris, (1844,) says, that nearly 
all the old Parisian families are extinct, vealaniotie the male 
portion, and that in the great city of Paris not one thousand 
persons can reckon their ancestors as far back as Louis XIII. 

The numerical history of the slave population of this Repub- 
lic, compared to the ratio of increase in France, is immeasur- 
ably untavorable to the latter. According to M. D’Angeville,* 
and other earlier and later authorities, the ratio of increase in 
France requires 139 years, and according to the very latest 
census, 142 years, for the duplication of the French population. 

The slaves of the United States increase more than five times 
faster than the population of France. 

In 1840, the slaves numbered 1,333 centenarians, and in 
1850, the number was 1,425, while all France had in 1837, but 
120 of this age, an unusual proportion of whom were concen- 
trated in the valley of the Garonne. The French population 
had then, according to the census, but one centenarian to 
240,000 inhabitants. According to the last census of the 
United States, there was one centenarian in every 2,448 slaves, 
a ratio 98 times greater than in the French Empire. 

The physiological deterioration of the free blacks, particu- 
larly in the non-slaveholding States of this Republic, as set 
forth and uniformly confirmed by every official census, is un- 
paralleled in the ethnological history of mankind. This extra- 
ordinary degeneration does not apply to the low ratio of 
increase, but to the high numerical proportion of the insane, 
the idiots, the deaf, dumb, blind, and so forth. The Indian 





* Statistiques de la population Francaise, Paris, 1837. 
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race in North America, estimated by Mr. Catlin at 16,000,000 
at the time the Caucasian family settled in the country, has 
dwindled down to a few hundred thousands, without having 
suffered from similar deteriorations. 

This deterioration was called in question by several citizens 
of Boston. It will be seen by the Compendia of the United 
States Oensus for 1850, compiled from official documents by 
Prof. De Bow, Superintendent of the Census Bureau, and | 
published by the authority of Congress in 1854, that after a 
thorough scrutiny by the am the authenticity of the 
census, so unfavorable to the physical and sanitary condition 
of the free blacks of the North, is fully established, as the 
me extracts from the work mentioned (pp. 75—6—7) will 
show. 

“Dear, Dums, anp Biuyp.—Objection was taken to the sta- 
tistics of the deaf and dumb, blind, &c., for 1830 and *40, so 
far as they relate to the non-slaveholding States, and a memo- 
rial was sent to Congress from several persons in Boston, pro- 
testing against their publication. The memorial was referred 
to the Department of State, and that Department entrusted 
its examination to a gentleman who had been charged with 
the preparation of the census of 1840 for the press. ‘The Sec- 
retary in transmitting his report, now in manuscript if the 
office, and dated February 12, 1845, says: 

**On a review of the whole, two conclusions, it is believed, 
will be found to follow inevitably. The one is that the cor- 
rectness of the late census in exhibiting a far greater prevalence 
of the diseases of insanity, blindness, deafness, and dumbness, 
stands unimpeachable. That it may contain errors, more or 
less, is hardly to be doubted. It would be a miracle if such a 
document, with so many figures and entries, did not. But that 
they have, if they exist, materially affected the correctness of 
the general result, would seem hardly possible. Nothing but 
that the truth is so, would seem capable of explaining the fact 
that, in all the non-slaveholding States, without exception, the 
census exhibits, uniformly, a far greater comparative preva- 
lence of these diseases among the free blacks than among the 
slaves of the other States. They are indeed vastly more so 
among the most favorable of the former than in the least favor- 
able of the latter.’ 

“ A strong circumstance supporting the census of 1840, grew 
out of its near correspondence with that of 1830, in the ratio 
of the affected to the whole colored population. It becomes 
necessary to suppose that different sets of persons, residents of 
the localities, without concert after a lapse of ten years, and 
with all the checks imposed by the census law, and the pub- 
licity required in the exposure of the returns before re a 
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them to Washington, have fallen into the same errors on af 
edly, which no one can for a moment suppose, or accidentally. 

“ Admitting, however, the census of 1850 to be entirely cor- 
rect, and the others incorrect, the proportion of the whole 
colored persons, deaf, dumb, and blind, in the non-slaveholding 
States, is one in every 919, and in the slaveholding States, one 
in every 1,517. For the insane and idiotic the proportion in 
the non-slaveholding States is one in 709; in the slaveholding 
States one in 1,821. But if errors are admitted in all of the 
censuses, and that they would probably balance each other, a 
mean of the three shows for the deaf, and dumb, and blind, 
insane, and idiotic, one in every 505 colored in the non-slave- 
holding States, and one in every 1,446 in the slaveholding 
States. 

The slaveholding States of this Republic, with a stock of 
300,000—such Pagans as those in Dahomey, Ashantee, etc., 
have presented to the statistician about four millions of souls 
deeply imbued with the fundamental principles of christianity, 
that great civilizer. The numerical proportion of christianized 
slaves is probably greater than that of any other class in the 
Union. Pile up the pyramid of negro skulls statistically wasted 
in Africa, in the West Indies, and everywhere beyond the limits 
of the slaveholding States, and lo! the Bunker Hill Monument 
and the Egyptian Cheops will be lost in its overshadowing 
shade. Mount upon this golgothan pyramid, and from its apex 
survey the vast Aceldama vend its base, which expands 
illimitably, save a single oasis that rises to view ! 

As before stated, statisticians at least, should economize their 
sympathy, so as not to waste it wholly upon one portion of the 

erican Republic, the vital statistics of which ought to be 
eo ee as satisfactory. He might even distrust speculations 
which are contradicted by vital arithmetic. 





WARSAW AND ROCKFORD RAILROAD. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the Warsaw and Rockford 
Railroad, at Oquawka, on the 18th inst., 8. 8. Phelps was 
elected President, and Jno. E. Johnson, Vice President. The 
best feeling ocho the work on the first division is pro- 

essing finely. The contractors on the second division from 

ppanoose to the a of the Burlington road are inereas- 
ing their forces. Dr. Bacon, the agent, informs us that 15 per 
cent. of the private stock will be called for on the 1st of July. 
It is neeessary for stockholders to be prompt in their pay- 
ments, that the work may go on. Negotiations will soon open 
for iron, rolling stock, ect—/t. Madison Plaindealer. 
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Lerrer or A. Duptey Mann, To tae Ormzens or Tux Stavevorpine States, IN 
recation To A Weekiy Ferry Live or Ixon SreaMsuips OF THIRTY THOUSAND 
TONS, BETWEEN THE OnxzSAPEAKE Bay anv Mitrorp Haven. 

With the co-operation of the slaveholding States, if it can 
be secured, I propose to establish, in conjunction with certain 
associates to be hereafter designated, a Weekly Iron Steam- 
ship I Line between the Chesapeake Bay and Milford 
Haven. ‘The distance by the Southern route from the one to 
the other of those waters is about 3,150 miles—shorter by at 
least 100 miles than that at present traversed by the American 
steamers from New York to Liverpool. The route is entirely 
free from the dangers incident to coastwise navigation and 
icebergs. 

The town of Milford is situated one hundred and twenty 
miles southward and westward of Liverpool, one hundred miles 
westward of Bristol, and two hundred and seventy miles west- 
ward of London. It is connected with each by railway, with 
the exception of a space of three miles, which will be com- 
pleted next spring. ‘To London the line—broad gauge through- 
out—will be ran over by express trains inside of seven hours. 
To Waterford the distance is seventy miles by water, at which 
ort there is a connexion by railway with Cork, Kilkenny, 
ince, Dublin, and Belfast. To Havre the distance is 
about two hundred and twenty-five miles. 

It is estimated that all the navies of Europe could “ride in 
safety and swing at their anchors” in Milford Haven. This. 
Haven enjoys in an eminent degree the essential requisites for: 
rendering the town of Milford the first port of Europe. It has. 
length and breadth of compass, deep water and good bottom, 
facility of ingress and egress, and secure shelter. But not~ 
withstanding this unsurpassed combination of advantages, it 
has been comparatively valueless heretofore, to the commer- 
cial world on account of being shut out from internal commu- 
nication with the metropolis and the manufacturing districts 
of the British realm. 

Like Milford Haven, the worth of the Chesapeake Bay has 
never been properly appreciated except for national purposes. 
Ganmenelally, no peculiar benefits have been derived from its 
excellent qualities as a haven, and its easy approach from the 
ocean. But, happily for several years, railways proceeding 
from the confines of the south, southwest, west, and northwest, 
connecting ene with another, and encircling and ee all 
the cities and principal towns, have been steadily and resolute- 
ly forcing their passages over and through the impediments 
which obstructed their progress, and are now in so. advanced 

6 
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a state as to give a reasonable assurance that in a year or two 
oe will converge completed upon its Virginia shore. By 
such communication, assisted by canals and rivers, will be 
conveyed for transportation to foreign countries, as soon as the 
proposed Atlantic Steam Ferry Line is established, a part of 
the cotton of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi Arkansas, Florida, and Texas; 
the tobacco, wheat, and corn of Vi inia, Tennessee, Maryland, 
and Delaware; the pork, bacon, , and tobacco of Kentucky 
and Missouri; the rice of South Carolina; and the rosin and 
turpentine of North Carolina. Nor is itimprobable that Penn- 
sylvania, to say nothing of other non-slaveholding States, will 
avail herself of it for conducting a lucrative ic at home 
and abroad. The waters of her great central artery meet and 
commingle with those of the south in the Chesapeake Bay, 
and her varied interests, ee by her inflexible devo- 
tion to the Constitution, unite her in bonds of indissolubility 
with her southern sisters. 

A glance at a railway map of the slaveholding States will 
satisfy any one capable of comprehending the subject, that the 
iron road system in that portion of the Union, including the 
lines projected, will be, when finished, as perfect as any system 
of the kind in operation in any country. Such resources can- 
not fail to be unfolded—so varied, rich, and extended as have 
never been submitted to human vision. It is estimated by 
compentent judges that there is a sufficiency of iron and coal 
in acylead, irginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, to supply 
the wants of the Linion for a hundred centuries; while copper, 
lead, gypsum, and salt exists in one or more of those States in 
immense quantities. 

That commerce will avail of the avenues created for its fa- 
cilitation, is much more rational than that it will continue to 
travel circuitous routes, however long established. Capital 
seeks trade. Where trade is developed, or promises to be de- 
veloped, there will capital go in search of it; and nothing 
since the earth has been inhabited has done so much to engen- 
der trade, where there was none before, as the railway and 
locomotive. 

A most forcible exemplification of this fact is to be found in 
the instance of Cardiff, in South Wales. This port in 1840 
was of utter insignificance, the amount of shipping which en- 
tered it never exceeding in any one year 150,000 tons. In 
1841, an iron-way was opened from it to Merthyr Tydvil, b 
which valleys and mountains teeming with mineral wealt 
have been unloeked, and which are now supplying most of the 
bars for our roads (a single establishment turning out fifteen 
hundred tons per week,) as well as coal for exportation to every 
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part of the globe. The result is, that Cardiff now clears annu- 
ally more than 1,000,000 tons of shipping, and wears the busi- 
ness aspect of a prosperous sea-board city. This distinctly 
foreshadows what the Chesapeake Bay and Milford Haven 
are to become, as soon as the artificial links are perfected 
which will bring the one and the other in close connexion with 
the country behind, and when they are made the terminal 
points of an Atlantic Steam Ferry Line. 

The indications are too distinct to be misconceived, that a 
new era in ocean navigation is rapidly approaching. The 
proofs have become convincing, to investigating minds, that 
iron and steam are to supersede wood and canvas, in the move- 
ment of the products and passengers between the two hemi- 
spheres. The greater size, sain oN and security in every 
respect—to say nothing of durability of wear, which may be 
imparted to iron steamships, combine to render such a result 
positively certain. Before the end of this century there will 
not, probably, be a wooden hull navigating the Atlantic under 
canvas. 

The employment of steam as a motive power has already 
accomplished more than Oliver Evans, or Solomon Cos, or 
Francis Fortune, the so-sonsidered wild enthusiasts of their 
times, in relation to its propelling properties, likely ever im- 
agined in their most eiitaragedl nndlckiations of its success. But, 
notwithstanding all that has been so wonderfully consummated 
through its agency, it is not presumable that anything like 
perfection has been attained in the salutary influence it is to 
exercise on the destinies of mankind. Science never slumbers. 
Its energy is untiring. Properly impressed with the impor- 
tance of its benign mission, it is ceaseless in its solicitude to 
discover unexplored fields. It seems to be an agent of the 
Almighty for bettering the condition of his creatures, and He 
doubtless will inspire and sustain it, despite the obstacle which 
a “let-us-alone” selfishness may contrive for the defeat of its 
purposes. “To talk about lighting London with gas,” ex- 
claimed one of the renowned chhilieephers of the last century, 
“is as idle to talk about clipping a slice from the moon and 
nang it for that purpose!” Now what do we behold? Nota 
third-rate city of eithiar hemisphere, of respectability, that is 
not nearly as bright at night by gas illumination as by the 
rays of the sun. “To talk about qunvveying, the mails across 
the Atlantic by steamships,” remarked another savant, when 
the Great Western was projected; “is too much of an absurdity 
to be entertained by a sound mind!” Now the mails arrive 
almost as regularly in America, Great Britain, and continental 
Europe, in steamships, as they did at the beginning of this 
century in London, from Edinburgh by stage-coaches, five and 
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twenty years ago in Washington from St. Louis. And Science, 
faithful to its trust, has made such discoveries from time to 
time as to diminish the length of the passage between Liver- 
pool and New York, when computed by days, one-half, as 
compared with the first voyages. 

In the vicinity of this metropolis, opposite Greenwich, an 
iron steamship is in the course of construction, which will 
eventuate in effecting as complete an amelioration on the ocean 
as the locomotive has effected on land. I have been not only 
an attentive, but an inordinately anxious observer, for twelve 
months, of her progress pace & completion. She is, on ac- 
count of her tremendous proportions, the marvel of navigators 
and mariners; and predictions are more abundant, jn all cir- 
cles, that she is to result in an entire failure, than they were 
with respect to the Great Western. But the projector, Mr. 
Brunel, the same favored child of science who projected the 
Great Western, is quite as confident that he will attain his 
noble aims in the present instance, as he was that the perfor- 
mances of his former endeared bantling would confound and 
overwhelm even philosophers and sawants. In this confidence 
I fully share, and upon the strength of it I predicate my enter- 
prise, ) ctage na. in that enterprise if carried out, the redemp- 
tion-of the slaveholding States from the tribute which an un- 
natural commerce remorselessly exacts from them. As it is in 
contemplation to construct four vessels similar to the mammoth 
one referred to, for the Atlantic Steam Ferry Line, it may not 
be out of place here to give a short description of her. 

The Great Eastern (for, although she is not formally named, 
it is understood that the “ big ship” is to be so called) will have 
employed in her construction, when completed—including en- 
gines, anchors, and cables, no less than twelve thousand tons 
of iron. Her deck over all is six hundred and ninety-two feet 
long; its breadth eighty-five feet, and across the -paddle-boxes 
one hundred and fourteen. Her depth is fifty-eight feet. Her 
measurement is twenty-seven thousand five hundred tons. She 
will carry eight hundred first-class passengers, two thousand 
second-class, and twelve hundred third-class, besides her offi- 
cers and crew, amounting to four hundred. She will also 
seventeen thousand five Lakires tons cargo, and so freighted, 
it is believed that she may be propelled across the Atlantic at 
the rate of from seventeen to twenty miles an hour. Thus, 
even the minimum rate of speed would take her from the 
Chesapeake bay to Milford Haven in less than eight days; and 
the maximum rate in less than six and a half. 

The Great Eastern is so built that, by a singular combina- 
tion of ribs and webs, she is nearly as strong as though she 
were 9 solid Block of forged iron. She is Gabiseinthed 
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throughout—the inner skin three quarters of an inch thick, 
and the outer one an inch. The planks, of iron, employ no 
less than three millions of rivets, of an inch diameter, to con- 
fine them to their places. She is divided into ten large per- 
pectly water-tight compartments of sixty feet in length, either 
of which would float her in case of serious accident to the 
others. 

What would such a structure have to apprehend from the 
dangers of the sea between the Chesapeake Bay and Milford 
Haven? Of coast there would be none whatever to encounter. 
Running south of 42°, with icebergs she could scarcely come 
in contact; and if she chanced to strike one, the blow she 
would receive, however severe, could not send her down. 
With thirty feet of her height always above the ocean level, 
waves could not harm her, To break her in two would be al- 
most as difficult as to break in two the back-bone of the Alle- 
ghany. Old Neptune would behold in her the triumph of 
science over his hitherto world-wide recognized majesty in his 
own briny domain. In this connection it may be remarked 
that the length of the longest waves is computed at six hun- 
dred feet, their extreme altitnde twenty-eight feet, and their 
average only seventeen. 

When the Great Western started on her first voyage, fears 
were entertained that, if she encounterrd no other obstacle, 
she would almost certainly be severed, on account of her ex- 
traordinary length, upon the first formidable wave which she 
attempted to cross. She was two hnndred and thirty-six feet 
long! In July, 1845, being about to return to the United 
States from the Continent, 1 wrote to a friend in London to 
procure me a birth in the Great Britain, which was soon to 
proceed on her first trip to New York. By return post he 
urged me to abandon the notion of embarking in her, as an 
opinion generally prevailed that “she was too long to ever get 
across the Atlantic!” She was three hundred and twenty-two 
feet long! Doubts and prejudices have been gradually dis- 
appearing in the presence of successful performance, until 
such is the confidence felt in the safety of long ships, that the 
Persia, of three hundred and ninety feet length, would mon- 
opolize the passengers of the Cunard Line if she were capa- 
cious enough to accommodate them. * 

The Great Eastern will have the capacity to carry, with four 
thousand persons, twenty-five thousand bales of cotton, or fifty 
thousand barrels of flour, or ten thousand hagsheads of tobacco. 
The power of her engines combined is three thousand horse, 
British estimate. She will have at her command paddle-wheel, 
stern-wheel, and sails; so that if one propelling agent should 
chance to be disabled, she would have two others upon which 
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to rely to move her to her destination. Her architect expects 
to succeed in making her thoroughly fireproof. Hence, com- 
paratively, she will be submitted to no sea risks. Life and 
py erty aboard of her will be almost as secure as in a strongly- 
uilt dwelling. A passage from the Chesapeake Bay to Mul- 
ford Haven will be but little more perilous in such a vessel 
than a passage across the Ferry from New York to Hoboken. 
Nor would persons subject to sea-sickness voyaging in her 
robably be submitted to that aggravating malady, except in 
its mildest form. It is calculated that she will neither piteh 
nor roll, as she will be enabled to take such immense strides 
as to cross with ease three of the three hundred feet waves at a 
single leap, and to glide over those of six hundred feet almost 
imperese Phy as respects vibration. 
ere is no principle more sound than that in political econ- 
omy, which says to industrial pursuits, “Sell your products 
where you can sell them at the highest price, and buy your 
supplies where you can buy them at the lowest.” To render 
this practicable in the slaveholding States, the proposed Atlan- 
tic Steam Ferry Line is indispensable. Through the instru- 
mentality of this line direct trade and personal intercourse 
with Western Europe, from those States, will speedily become 
as enlarged as that which they at present carry on with the 
Northern States of the Union. Instead of intermediate agen- 
cies, operating adversely to their interests, prospering upon 
their toils, their commerce will assume a natural, healthful, 
and expeditious character. Grievous commission and insur- 


ance charges, occasioned by indirect exportation, will in a - 


great measure be abolished, and interest accounts vastly di- 
minished by rapidity of transportation. On importations the 
northern merchant will be deprived of his enormous profits, 
and the southern consumer relieved from a taxation which con- 
tributes weightily to his pecuniary oppression. 

I have seen it somewhere estimated that, on an estimate in 
Cuba, which produces $30,000 worth of sugar annually, the 
various taxes exacted by the Government of Spain amount to 
one third of the receipts from the yield. Even under the ex- 
isting liberal tariff of the United States—liberal only as con- 
trasted with that which its enactment repealed, and the method 
in which trade is conducted between the slayeholding States 
and the European consumers of their staples, it is questionable 
whether, if a nice calculation were made, the Southerners 
ing not find themselves almost as severely taxed as the Cu- 

ans. 

The question has probably been millions of times asked, or 
turned over in reflecting minds, Why, with respect to one and 
the other, was Providence so pes of its favors to the Chesa- 
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= Bay and Milford Haven? The answer seems at last to 
e satisfactorily furnished. As if by some mysterious arrange- 
ment of pre-concerted scientific thought, the locomotive is 
about to visit each, taking with it the valuable products of the 
populous and rich interior, simultaneously with the discovery 
of a quick and cheap plan of ocean conveyance for those pro- 
ducts to their consumers ; ir at must be distinctly observed 
that in no other water in Europe or America can a vessel of 
the magnitude of the Great Eastern, and of her immense ca- 
Paoity Sor yar 0, enter and depart where there is a reasona- 

assurance that reights can be procured in sufficient abun- 
dance to fill her, but that of the Chesapeake Bay or Milford 
Haven. It is almost needless. to remark that with all that 
steam has so beneficially accomplished on the ocean, it has 
done but little in transporting any of the chief heavy articles 
of Southern or British export. 

What point on the Chesapeake bay will be selected for the 
Atlantic Steam Ferry Line Lavan, cannot yet be determined. 
It will, however, assuredly be that which in all respects is the 
most suitable; and there, without necessarily building up a 

pulous city, a store-house of such importance will establish 
itself as never was created before, from which the slaveholdin 
States, if not also a number of the non-slaveholding ones, will 
draw their supplies at moderate prices. In like manner Mil- 
ford Haven will become the storehouse of American products, 
which products will be conveyed at low rates, and expeditious- 
re to every part of Europe. As if in anticipation of this, an 

nglo-French Company is in the course of successful forma- 
tion for constructing a large nnmber of steamers to engage in 
the European coasting onde. 

No principle in steamship architecture is better established 
than that length and size are essential to the attainment of 
speed. Therefore, such vessels as the Great Eastern, engaged 
in the contemplated service, will command most of the travel 
between Europe and North America, as well as the mail car- 
rying; and with the greater certainty, because of their security 
from casualties. 

The more opulent families of the slaveholding States, or 
rather many of them, usually leave their homes during the 
summer and early autumnal months. A few, compared to the 
vast number, repair to the delightful springs of Virginia, and 
to other southern retreats; but they go in the main to the wa- 
tering places and more populous cities of the North. Such, 
instead of loitering on shore, confining themselves in close 
rooms during the hot hours of the day, where they languish 
for want of pure air, or fatigue with the tedious ennwi, would 
repair to the Atlantic Ferry, and crossing it, as if on the wings 
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of the wind, in a well-appointed hotel, enjoy the invigorating 
effects of a sea-passage. Touching Europe at one of its most 
interesting points, they would travel up to London by trains 
which have no equals, and on a route which is not surpassed 
for adjacent wild scenery and gay rural beauties. Nor would 
the wealthy and mere plaquatatinéion alone have an incentive 
to proceed on the voyage. The man of smaller means—the 
frugal agriculturist—would want to see, when he was brought 
within eight days distance of him, what sort of person consumed 
his surplus produce, and made the articles which he required for 
consumption. He would take his wheat, cotton, and tobacco 
to market, and buy his supplies as the industrious husbandman _ 
of Aecomack takes his vegetables across to Norfolk, and re- 
turns with his coffee, tea, and sugar. 

The Atlantic Ferry steamships, when filled with outward 
passengers, would personify a southern town of four thousand 
inhabitants, each family occupying the dwelling best suited to 
its condition in life. While the Fook, an eighth of a mile in 
length, would emphatically be a village “commons,” the com- 

artments would be as distinct from each other as different 
ouses of abode. 

The Great Eastern is intended for the Australian trade. It 
is expected that she will make the passage from Milford Haven 
to Port Philip, by the Cape of Good Hope, in thirty-five days. 
The distance is 11,828 mer shorter by about 1000 miles than 
any route yet traversed. The most direct line would be over- 
land, and via. Diego Garcia—a low flat island among the coral 
reefs of the Chagos Archipelago; but the navigation in that 
mp is extremely perilous, the channels so narrow and diffi- 
cult of entrance as not to be attempted except in broad day- 
light. This precludes the adoption of it as the highway from 
here to the british possessions in the East. The chances are, 
that even the Great LHastern will be unable to steam from 
Milford Haven to Melbourne in thirty-five days. The distance 
is so long, that on a consecutive run she must probably tire 
before she reaches her terminal point. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that the British 
Government has just closed a contract with a Steam Company 
to carry the mails from Southamptom to Melbourne, via the 
Isthmus of Suez, in fifty days. 

The distance, as has been stated, between Milford Haven 
and the Chesapeake Bay, is 3,150 miles. The passage across 
it would be as frequently under seven days as over seven, by 
the Ferry Line. From the Chesapeake to the Pacific the 
travel, as soon as the connecting railways shall have been 
completed, will be easily performed in five days; and from 
thence to Melbourne in sixteen days. Thus there would be a 
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diminution of six days upon the contemplated time of the 
Great Eastern. Travellers engaged in commercial or indus- 
trial pursuits would, consequently, choose the American route 
for its expedition, as would also the mere pleasure-seeker, for 
the interesting and diversified scenes which it would present 
to his view. And still greater than to Australia would be the 
diminution in time from Europe, by the American Line, to 
Southern China, Japan, &e. ‘the lobents of Suez and the 
Red Sea would be measurably abandoned, and San Franciseo 
would become the great central rendezvous for Europeans and 
others. voyaging to and from the East. It would be brought 
within eighteen days of London, and within twelve of the 
Chesa sm 9 Bay, which time would be again shortened five 
days, if ever the Pacific railroad should be made. 

y means of such an undertaking as that of the Atlantic 
Steam Ferry Line, no stretch of the imagination is required to 
foretell that the Chesapeake Bay would be the mart of the 
largest travel and transportation of industrial products ever 
known. From thence they would radiate in every direction, 
to the benefit of all who came within the sphere of their move- 
ment. The gold of California and Australia, the silver of 
Mexico, the mails from every civilized part of the globe, would 
also concentrate there for distribution and expedition to their 
respective destinations. Neither ice nor snow would ever 
suspend communications for a day, on the direct line. 

t is obviously the policy of the slaveholding States to leave 
no efforts untried to make their railroads and canals produce 
the largest possible income. Each has expended its millions 
of dollars, or is expending them, in internal improvements, 
and never was money better appropriated, if these improve- 
ments shall find profitable employment. They will, if judi- 
ciously encouraged, be a source of perpetually growing reve- 
nue. ‘Traffic is all in all to them, and should be femed at any 
reasonable cost. 

The history of the railroads of Great Britain abounds with 
interest. Those roads have achieved results which would have 
been regarded as marvellous in other ages. The first line, that 
between Stockton and Darlington, was opened to public use in 
the year 1825. It was not, however, until the year 1830, that 
the majestic locomotive commenced treading the earth like a 
mighty “thing of life.” Now there are 8,300 miles completed 
in this realm, (of which fifty are tunnel,) constructed at a cost 
of $1,500,000,000, and employing 5,000 locomotives, 150,000 
carriages, and 90,000 officers and servants. The engines con- 
sume annually 2,000,000 tons of coal, and convey during that 
— 120,000,000 passengers, each averaging twelve miles. 

e accidents are in the proportion of one to every 7,195,343 
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travellers. The entire receipts from traffic, annum, are 
a like $120,000,000. oe to reliable estimates, 
if railroad communications were suspended, the same amount 
of traffic could not be carried on at a less expense than $300,- 
000,000 annually. It is worthy of remark that, such is the 
peculiarity of legislation at London, the Acts of Parliament 
which authorized the construction of the different existi 
lines were obtained at the enormous cost of $70,000,000. In 
addition to this amount, $150,000,000 were allowed to propri- 
etors for the right of way and the buildings thereon. e 

gregate value of the landed property in the United Kingdom 
is believed to have more than doubled since the locomotive 
commenced ifs operations. 

Like results, if not vastly more favorable ones, will, under 
the same influences, display themselves in the slaveholdin 
States, and perhaps in a quarter of the time. The railroa 
in those States, including such as are under contract, measure 
full as much as the railroads of Great Britain. There is no 
agent that can be employed in facilitating or augmenting in- 
tercourse between the citizens of a State that is not moralizing 
in its character. The love of home is one of the most enno- 
bling attachments, and that love mostly proceeds from the 
enjoyment which home affords to its possessor. Science has 
invented the means of carrying with almost Ariel-like volocity, 
to every husbandman’s threshold, not only the supplies de- 
manded by him for necessary use, but also those of elegant 
luxury, from every clime—carrying off to market in return 
his surplus products. What formerly were considered seclu- 
ded country abodes are becoming as highly favored as though 
they were sea-board cities. The tiller of the earth more than 
ever is justly proud of his avocation, and by his example ex- 
cites industry and an upward-aiming spirit in those with whom 
he has intercourse in indigent circumstances: consequently 
the value of land is — equalizing itself, and the danger 
to a redundant unemployed city “peer in the South dimin- 
ishing. Rural employment is the natural one to the citizens 
of the slaveholding States, and the facilities multiply day by 
day for rendering it more and more desirable. 

Four such vessels as the Great Eastern, a weekly 
from the Chesapeake Bay, would convey to Milford Haven in 
a year, 1,250,000 bales of cotton, or more than their equivalent 
in weight in a less bulky article. An opinion cannot be for- 
med at this time with any degree of accuracy, as to what length 
of distance ponderous articles would bear transportation on 
railroad to the Chesapeake Bay, with the certainty of convey- 
ance across the Atlantic in seven or eight days, at unperecedented 
low rates. It was estimated that, on account of the suspension 
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of navigation by unusual law water in the rivers of the slave- 
holding States during the latter part of 1854 and the early 
part 1855, the producers of cotton and other staples of expor- 
tation experienced a clear loss of at least $20,000,000. Cotton 
might possibly travel to the Chesapeake Bay, to avail of the 
advantages there offered for its speedy transit to Europe, from 
as remote a region as the interior of Texas. So with other 
articles. Should this transpire, there are doubtless those who 
have advanced to the meridian of life who will not have pas- 
sed away from earth without seeing a daily, instead of the 
pro non weekly, Ocean Ferry Line in successful operation. 
ere is not a year perhaps elapses, even the most favourable 
one, that $10,000,000 are not lost to the slaveholding States 
from unavoidable detentions in the shipments of their surplus 
products; nor is the mere delay in the receipt of their value 
the heaviest of the losses consequent thereon. Those products 
arrive at their respective markets in such quantities at the same 
time, as to occasion what is termed a “glut,” and its ever- 
attendant depression-and depreciation in prices. This would 
be obviated by the regularity with which supplies would be 
moved by the Steam Loony ine. 
While at least three-fourths of the value of the products ship- 
ped from the Union to foreign markets are of slaveholding 
tates’ origin, scarcely a fiftieth part of this amount, if I am 
not misled by statements before me, is carried in bottoms owned 
by citizens of those States. The non-slaveholding States of 
the North, chiefly the more rabid national demoralizers of 
them, not only monopolize toa t extent the coastwise carry- 
ing of the slaveholding States, but they are protected against 
the participation of foreign ships in that carrying. It is not 
enough for the North that foreign vessels may not carry be- 
tween New Orleans and Baltimore, but Massachusetts, Maine, 
&c., are so exacting as to require, that no foreign vessel shall 
be allowed to be purchased and naturalized so as to carry from 
a Southern port to a foreign one. Under such laws were it 
desirable to buy the Great astern for the proposed Atlantic 
Steam Ferry Line, a special Act of Congress would have to be 
passed before she could receive an American register. This 
species of protection has protted immensely the ship-building 
and navigation interest of New York and New England. Here- 
tofore it has been tacitly submitted to by the slaveholdin 
States, but, as is now evident, in too broad a spirit of national 
merosity, since for the “bread” given a “stone” is returned. 
By this spirit, proud of our growing navigation, I have been 
actuated until recently myself. But if on navigation 
and Northern shipbuilding are to affiliate with Northern free- 
soilism and Northern abolitionism in their unwarrantable cru- 
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sade against the Constitution and the slaveholding States, they 
become so anti-national, that I can feel no deeper interest in 
the one or the other than I entertain for the navigation and 
ship-building of any foreign Power or State. 

it is not presumable that the slaveholding States would ever 
have become considerable carriers in canvass navigation. The 
more lucrative employment of their laboring inhabitants occa- 
sions a scarcity of sailors. But the substitution of steam for 
wind as a propelling agent, measurably dispenses with mari- 
ners, and will enable them consequently to build up a mercan- 
tile marine adequate to their wants, as those wants may mani- 
fest themselves. There is no valid reason why, when the citi- 
zens of the South go resolutely to work, under the new order 
of things, for bettering their condition, that they should not at 
least do their own carrying. 

The terminal waters of the Atlantic Steam Ferry interprise 
were selected solely with an eye to their peculiar suitableness 
in every respect. It is confidently expected that this enter- 
prise will not conflict with the prosperity of a city, town, or 
1amlet in the slaveholding States; but, on the contrary, ad- 
vance the interests of all. And it ought to be regarded asa 
Union-preserving, instead of a Union-dividing one. It con- 
templates nothing more traitorious than a commercial fortifi- 
cation of the South against the political encroachments of the 
North. When the slaveholding States rise in their commer- 
cial majesty, and manifest unmistakeably that they can act as 
well as talk—that they can execute as well as resolve—that 
they know how to appreciate natural commercial allies abroad, 
ond are prepared to dispense with intermediate agencies at 
home, which “eat out their substance,” then will venomous 
freesoilism be subdued, and abolition fanaticism itself brought 
to a sense of right. Thus honorable union to the South may 
be secured. 

In a military point of view, four such steamships as the 
Great Eeastern would be of inestimable advantage to the 
United States, if they should ever be needed for active service. 
The last speck of war, as concerns our own ge is about 
to disappear from the political horizon. As far as the eye can 
penetrate the future from this metropolis, there is everything 
to encourage the hope that we have nothing whatever to ap- 
prehend from an external enemy. If I read aright British 
sentiment upon the subject, which I have diligently studied 
for nearly a twelvemonth, it is at the present time as decided 
as it is united for the establishment of harmonious and indeed 
cordial relations with us. It will never permit the Govern- 
ment to declare hostilities against the Union, except in wna- 


voidable defence of the national honor. To such an alterna- 
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tive we cannot, without downright meanness, ever attempt to 
force it. Justice and wisdom alike demand that neither States 
nor individuals should make exactions which have no founda- 
tion in right. Nor have we anything to apprehend from any 
other power. None dares to undertake to make us afraid, and 
none will have the temerity to assail us as long as we act from 
honest conviction in support of our interests.. But still it is the 
part of prudence for great nations, in order to perpetuate hon- 
orable peace, not-to be wholly unprepared for war. We shall 
perhaps never lay the keel of another man-of-war for canvas 
navigation. The money appropriated for such purpose would 
be almost as good as thrown away. Steam, or some motive 
power not yet discovered, will be i haiee henceforth for — 
pelling vessels in commission for belligerent purposes. Will 
our Government, or our citizens who control its action, at any 
time be disposed to build a large steam war marine, merely as 
such? Assuredly not. They have too much common sense to 
regard even the notion of it otherwise than preposterous. The 
expense of building, equipping, and maintaining even a mod- 
erately;sized one, would require a larger sum than is required 
at present for the support of the General Government. Great 
Britain is groaning, and will groan on for ages, in all likelihood, 
under the weight of a debt of one thousand millions of dollars, 
(one-fourth of he entire public indebtedness,) created in the 
construction and sustenance of her “iron” and “wooden walls” 
since the year 1821! And yet this immense navy has accom- 
plished since that time, including the late war, little more than 
nothing for the substantial good of the realm. Were it put up 
at auction, it would not probably sell for as much as the amount 
that is required to pay the interest for five years on its cost. 
It consists of 271 steamers, capable of carrying 3,986 guns, 
and 96 sailing vessels, capable of carrying 3,478 guns. A lar 

steam navy would be to the Union a canker-worm, that would 
gnaw out, day by day, its very existence. To obviate this, and 
to render, at the same time, our position secure, we must con- 
struct vessels, both for the Atlantic and Pacific, which, while 
they will carry the Otrve Brancn of Commerce in the one 
hand, will carry in the other the SuearHep Sworp. There is 
not a war steamer that floats that could resist such a vessel as 
the Great Eastern. She would proceed onward with her car- 
go “in the even tenor of her way,” and so rapid would be her 
movement, and invincible her strength, as to enable her to run 
the most formidable of them down as easily as a Mississippi 
steamboat would a canoe that attempted to interrupt its pro- 
gress. Well does the Quarterly Review, in this respect, re- 
mark of her :—“Can we, without a shudder, contemplate the 
possibility of a collision with such a resistless foree /—a line-of- 
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battle ship, with a thousand hands on board, cleft in two as 
swiftly as the apple by the shaft of Tell!” The number of such 
vessels required for the weekly ferry service would inspire the 
utmost respect for the American flag in the Atlantic. Either 
could carry half our army, with the necessary artillery and 
horses, from any one point toanother. Practical naval schools 
might be established in each of them, as relates to the attain- 
ment of knowledge of steam navigation. The young officers, 
in prosecuting their studies, could be as retired and as much 
to themselves, together with their instructors, as they are at 
Annapolis. 

The idea of connecting the Chesapeake bay, by speedy steam 
communication, with a port facing it in Europe, has been 
cherished by me for the last thirteen years. But I had fears 
that such an enterprise would not be remunerating, inasmuch 
as the fuel consumed by steamships which make quick passa- 
ges, weighed them down to such a depth as to prevent them 
from carrying cargo to a greater than a mere nominal extent. 
This is the case with all that have been running to the present 
time. When I heard that the father of Atlantic steam navi- 

tion had arranged his plan of the “ big ship,” I fancied that 
T beheld the proximate realization of my hopes for the glorious 
future of the slaveholding States—in one of which I drew my 
first breath, and in which, I trust, I may be permitted to draw 
my last—and I was seized with an unrelaxing solicitude to ex- 
amine her gigantic proportions. The petty employment of 
petty office became as tedious to me “as a twice-told tale;” 
and after a number of vexatious efforts to be relieved of them, 
I finally succeeded in getting the President to accept my re- 
signation on the 8th of May, 1855. es Washington soon 
aterwaite, and tarrying nearly a month at Richmond, Norfolk, 
Old Point Comfort, and other places on the James River and 
Chesapeake Bay, and a few weeks in New York, I embarked 
for Liverpool late in July, and in August found myself, with 
a friend, at Millwall, in the presence of the most interesting 
object, as far as completed, ever conceived by science—an 
object that was essential to inaugurate a revolution in the ma- 
terial and political well-being of the slaveholding States. 

The mind of Washington was anxiously exercised to devise 
a plan for the development of the ee which the Chesa- 

veake Bay contained as an unequalled haven in the United 

tates for commerce. “The Father of his Country” supposed 
that the Dismal Swamp and James river canals would render 
that water of infinite value to the South. He lived not, alas! 
to behold the steamer ploughing the main, or the locomotive 
walking over the earth. But may not his immortal spirit be 


looking with affectionate interest to the early realization of the 
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bright prospects which are now revealed to that region which 
he so much nourished and cherished in his retirement /—a re- 
ion, to its glory be it ever said, in which the Anglo-Saxon 
anner was first planted on the American Continent, and in 
which the final blow was struck that won the independence of 
the Thirteen Colonies. 

In the preceding address it has merely been my object to 
explain the nature of the proposed enterprise, and its para- 
mount importance to the slaveholding States. In another com- 
munication I shall enter into minute details relative to the 
manner of carrying it into successful operation. I will now 
state, however, that every southern citizen who chooses may 
become a co-partner in it; that the shares will be issued for 
$100 each; that no person shall be permitted to subscribe for 
two or more until all shall have bid aiiple time to subscribe 
for one; and that each slaveholding State and the District of 
Columbia shall be entitled to one manager in the concern. 





FINANCIAL CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 


The Central Commitee of the Belgian Association for the 
removal of Restrictions upon Trade, has called an International 
Congress, to be held at Brussels on the 22d, 23d, and 24th of 
September, to which are invited the seientific and practical men 
of all countries who are interested in the important questions 
raised by the commercial relations which nations sustain to 
each other. The object of this assembly will be to continue 
and complete the work of the Congress of Economists, which 
met in 1847. The circumstances under which that Congress 
met may be briefly stated. 

The triumph of the Manchester league, and the reforms insti- 
tuted by Sir Robert Peel, had aroused public opinion all over 
Europe, particularly in France and Belgium, and a warm contro- 
versy agitated the partisans of free trade and protection. Some 
Belgian economists, at whose head were Messrs. Hardy de 
Beaulieu and Ch. de Brouckere, conceived the idea of assemb- 
ling, in one oy economists from all countries, where the 
question might be thoroughly discussed. One hundred and 
seventy economists, comprising a writers, manufacturers, 
agriculturists, merchants, members of the British Parliament 
of the French and Belgian Chambers, of the Institute of F:ance, 
&ec., responded to the appeal, and assembled in the Hotel de 
Ville at Brussels. 

The discussion which took place during the three days’ ses- 
sion of the Congress, reimiieil in the following declaration of 
principles: “The Congress of Economists, having examined 
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and discussed the general effects of free trade, as well as all the 
special questions which attach to it, are of the opinion that 
freedom in commerce is a necessity of human society, and that 
its effect will be, Ist, to draw into closer union nations, who, 
instead of becoming tributary to each other, will lend each 
other mutual support; 2d, to extend production and to protect 
industry against those violent shocks to which the restricted 
markets of prohibition are inevitably subject; 3d, to amelio- 
rate the lot of the laborer by increasing the enjoyment to be 
obtained in exchange for his labor; 4th, to elimfnihs a constant 
cause of demoralization.” 

At this time, of all the European powefs, England alone had 
frankly adopted the principles of free trade. e other nations 
seemed little disposed towards the doctrines of Cobden and his 
continental disciples. It will be of interest to trace the pro, 
of public opinion on this subject during the nine years which 
have succeeded, and ascertain whether free trade continues to 
excite that repugnance which made Bastiat say, in a moment 
of despondency, “They are all against us.”. 

In England, free trade has become a settled policy, which 
no one thinks of opposing to this day. The leaders of eh is 
tectionists, Lord Derby and Mr. D’Israeli, have ceased all efforts 
to arrest the movement, and by their own confession, it would 
he impossible to re-establish the former restriction in England. 
Indeed, since 1846, another fresh step has been taken in the 
direction of free trade, the act of June 26, 1849, regulating 
the merchant service, which effaced the last traces of Crom- 
well’s famous Navigation Act, having completed the series. of 
reforms ineugueantll by Huskisson in 1825. 

Two nations have almost literally followed England’s exam- 
ple. Since 1849 Sardinia has completely revised her commer- 
cial maritime legislation. Holland had long been a convert 
to the principles of free trade, and the repeal of the Navyiga- 
tion act in England, a measure devised for her especial injury, 
determined her to modify the protectionist laws with which 
she had surrounded her merchant service. 

France had been most hostile to the free trade reforms.. In 
1851, a proposition made by Sainte Beuve to revise the tariff 
was summarily rejected. 1852, such was the distrust ex- 
cited by the doctrines of free trade, that the Senatus Consultus 
of December 25th, 1852, giving to the Emperor the right of 
concluding treaties of commerce and of executing them with- 
out the previous action of the legislative,/body, was considered 
as a means by which the government could modify, without 
control, the custom-house taxes, and in order to dissipate the 
anfiety thereby occasioned, the President of the State issued 
a declaration, in which he eulogised the protective system. 
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Notwithstanding this declaration, the Imperial government 
has within three years modified the tariff system very consid- 
erably; many articles having been entirely stricken from it, 
while others have been materially reduced. Among the lat- 
ter may be mentioned coal, iron, steel, tallow, and wood, any 
hint of a reduetion in the duties on which would formerly 
have excited the most formidable opposition. The scarcity of 
food has furnished & reason for suspending the restrictive laws 
upon the impertation of cereals ana cattle, a suspension which 
= indefinitely prolonged. 

e restrictions on wines have been reduced in order to 
meet the deficit on home production, and imported rails made 
free in order that the railroads in progress may be sooner com- 
es The prohibition of the purchase of vessels abroad has 

een suspended, as also the duties on nearly all articles needed 
by shipbuilders. To complete the list of reforms, the draught 
of a law destined to remove from the French tariff every trace 
of prohibition has been sent by the government to the legit 
tive body. 

Other nations have, like France, been revising their tariff 
system. Since the conclusion of the peace, Russia seems dis- 

d to enter upon the most complete reforms, and to om 
er frontiers entirely. In Sweden, the tariff was modified in 
1852; in 1855, further changes were effected, and among oth- 
ers the duties on bar iron and clothing stuffs were removed. 
Norway adopted a similar policy in 1854. 
* Oonsiderable changes have been made in the custom-house 
legislation of the Roman States, and of the kingdom of Naples. 
In Spain, the tariff of 1849 marked a step towards reform; and 
since the revolution of 1854, the various ministers of finance 
who have sought a remedy for the financial crisis of the Penin- 
sula, have based their projects on a modification of the custom- 
house duties. A bill for the reform of the tariff was under 
diseussion by the Cortes previous to the late disturbances. In 
Portugal, a Commission ‘ind been recently named to prepare 
the outline of a complete revision of the tariff of 1852. In 
Germany, the Zollverein is participating in the general move- 
ment, by removing all the interior custom-houses. 

In Belgium, the Government has suspended the differential 
duties to which merchandise imported under a foreign flag 
was subject. The revision of the tariff is also seriously agita- 
ted; assemblies of citizens, interested in reform, have been 
held in many places, resolutions are voted, addresses are signed, 
and everything indicates that the Government will yield to the 
pressure of opinion. 

The progress of the United States toward free trade is toler- 
ably ne to our readers. This tendency of the chief civ- 
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ilized nation of the world to remove the restrictions with which 
economists have insisted upon fettering commerce, is scarcely 
less remarkable for its unanimity than for the rapidity of its 
growth. Within a period of less than ten years, the system 
of protection, once universal, has apparently received its death- 
blood, and legislators and financiers seem now to differ only as 
to the expediency of a speedy or gradual reduction of prohib- 
itory and protective duties. How far the Brussels Congress 
of 1847 has contributed te this result, it would be difficult te 
say. It certainly is entitled to a share of the credit, and will 
meet now under far more encouraging circumstances than on 
the former occasion, when its aims were deemed impracticable, 
and even revolutionary by the very governments which now 
most strenuously advocate them. 

Undoubtedly the nine years which have elapsed between 
the two Congresses form one of the most important epochs in 
financial history; and it will prove a study of no little interest 
to trace minutely the causes which have contributed to bring 
about the reforms in the various countries in which they have 
been effected. The Congress will convene with more inclina- 
tion to institute further reforms from the readiness with which 
all their previous suggestions have been finally adopted, and 
their proceedings may be looked for with unusual interest. 

There never was a more favorable time than the present for 
an international discussion of the great commercial questions: 
which unite and separate the great nations of the earth, and’ 
we trust measures will be taken to secure a suitable represen 
tation of the doctrines of commercial freedom from the United 
States, in the Brussels Congress. 





BREADSTUFFS. 

The returns from the wheat harvest of the United States are 
now complete, and it is settled that the crop is of most excel- 
lent quality, and if not the largest ever gathered since the set- 
tlement of the country, is at least above the average, and will 

ield a large surplus beyond the supply of our domestic wants. 
ith the certainty of such abundance, the probable reliance 
to be placed upon an active export demand is a subject of 
much importance, and deserving serious attention. r im- 
ports of foreign goods and merchandise for the eight months 
of the current year are larger than for any similar period in 
our history, the total being upwards of $150,000,000 ; and 
although much of this increase has been in consequence of 
large exports of domestie produce to this date, yet, if these 
exports are to cease with the a of the present har- 
vest in Europe, it might take a larger portion of the receipts 
of gold than we could conveniently spare, to balance the ac- 
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count. Great Britian has always been the best customer for 
our surplus breadstuffs. To most other countries which take 
breadstuffs of us, our shipments of flour have been comparative- 
ly uniform, whether the crop was large or small, but to British 
— the shipments have varied with the quantity we have 

to spare, although averaging nearly half the total clearan- 
ces for all foreign ports. 

Brazil and the West Indies are regular customeres for our 
flour, as they purchase about the same quantity every year, 
and after Great Britain, take the largest quantity in a series of 
years; but a large portion of our shipments of grain (with 
wheat and corn) go to British ports. Thus of 18,583,151 bush- 
els of wheat shipped to all ports from July 1, 1849, to June 
30th, 1855, 14,061,212 were sent to Great Britain; and of 
43,757,597 bushels of corn exported to all ports within the same 
period, 36,563,951 bushels had the same destination. We an- 
nex a tabular statement showing the exports from all ports of 
the United States to all foreign ports, of wheat, wheat flour, 
and Indian corn, both m quantity and value, from 1849 to 1855 
inclusive, with a comparison of the quantity of each sent to 
Great Britian. The totals are all taken from official documents 
and may be relied upon as authentic, although it must be noted 
that of many direct clearances to Great Britian for orders, 
there are sometimes considerable quantities directed from 
thence to Continental ports. The “famine” of 1847 led to 
pol shipments of breadstuffs, and to the inauguration of free 

e in England, and we commence therefore with 1848-9, 
when the buisiness had become settled under this system. The 
periods noted are the fiscal years, ending June 30th: 


ts from the United States, of Wheat, Wheat Flour, and 
niian Corn, from 1849 to 1855, inclusive, for the year 
ending June 30. 


1849. To Great Britain. To all For. Ports. 


Quantity. Quantity. Value. 
Wheat, bush....... 1,072,780 1,597,534 $1,756,848 
Flour, bbls......... 953,815 2,108,013 11,280,583 
Colm, bush:........ 19,396,242 13,957,309 7,966,369 
1850. 
Wheat, bush....... 316,926 608,661 $643,745 
Flour, bbis......... 370,777 1,885,448 7,098,570 
Gorn, bush......... 5,957,206 6,595,092 3,899,193 
1851. 
Wheat, bush....... 592,583 1,026,725 $1,025,732 
Flour, bbls......... 1,004,783  9999.335 10,524,331 
Corn, bush:........ 2760,329 3,496,811 1,762,549 
1852. 
Wheat, bush. ...... 2,049,557 2,694,540 $2,555,209 
Flour, bbls.......... 1,532,094 2,799,339 11,869,143 


Corn, bush......... 1,894,700 2,627,075 1,540,225 
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1853. 
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To Great Britain. 


To all For. Ports, 


Quantity. Quantity. Value. 
Wheat, bush....... 3,574,248 3,890,141 $4,354,408 
Flour, bbls......... 1,388,065 2,920,918 14,783,394 
Corn, bush......... 1,653,840 2.274.909 1,374,077 
1854. 
Wheat, bush....... 6,058,903 8,036,665 $12,420,172 
Flour, bbls......... 2,026,121 4,022,386 27,701,444 
Corn, bush......... 5,965,850 7,768,816 6,074,277 
1855. 
Wheat, bush....... 396,215 798,884 $1,329,246 
Flour, bbls......... 189,712 1,204,540 10,896,908 
Corn, bush......... 5,935,284 7,807,585 6,961,571 





The ordinary shipments in the past have not included any- 
thing direct for France. In the first year named above (1849) 
there were no exports of flour to French ports, and only 108 
bushels of wheat; in 1852 the total includes 2,700 bbls. of flour 
and in 1853 only 8,784 bbls. ; but in the year ending June 30. 
1854, there were shipped direct to France 1,041,086 bushels 
of wheat, 728,279 bbls. of flour, and 39,400 bushels cf Indian 
corn. In the following fiscal year (1854-5) the shipments of 
flour to the same ports had dwindled down to 8,557 bbls., and 
there was no shipment of wheat, but the exports of corn in- 
creased to 312,740 bushels. During the year 1855 the partial 
failure of the crops on the Continent of Europe, led to 1 
direct shipments, and the total exports to France for 1855-6, 
not yet officially compiled, have been larger than ever before 
recorded to the same ports. As soon as the threshing of wheat 
commenced in the west and north of France in 1855, its bad 
quality and — weight created a general panic, and pri 
continued to advance up to the first of January. The aba 
ance caused by the large receipts from this country, Spain, 
and other sources of supply, caused a downward tendency in 
prices throughout January, 1856, and everynog ae promis- 
ing for the next harvest until the inundations in May. These 
checked the decline without wholly arresting it, but as the 
harvest approached, the hopes of an average crop became less 
sanguine, and it is now generally admitted that the supply 
will be deficient from five to ten millions hectolitres, that is, 
from fourteen to twenty-eight millions of bushels. 

The quantity of arable land in France, is set down at 
56,810,000 acres, of which fourteen millions hectares, or 
34,580,000 acres are devoted to the culture of grain. The 
average annual product is 495,000,000 bushels of wheat, oats, 
rye, maize, and meslin—of which about one-fourth are oats, 
and two-fifths, or 198,000,000 bushels are wheat. With an 
average crop, France has heretofore been able, not only to 
supply her own wants, but to furnish about 5,500,000 bushels 
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of wheat (or its equivalent in flour) for the consumption of 
Great Britain. It is evident that this export trade must be cut 
off or greatly reduced during the current year, as the crop in 
France is below the wants of her own people. Indeed, the 
total exports to Great Britain from all French ports, for the 
year 1855, amounted to an equivalent of only 880,000 bushels, 
or about fifteen per cent. of the usual shipments, and this was 
all foreign produce, shipped from bond. 

In Great Britain, the crop this year is very good, but it is 
never suflicient to supply the wants of the people. The total 
imports of breedatidie into the United Kingdom for the last 
three years, (reckoning flour, &c., at its equivalent in grain,) 
are as follows: 


Calendar Year. Equal to bushels wheat. 
BOO iacs eek ein Ae dA. AA 84,419,632 
e..:.. a. ae oe ... 63,267,240 
UR 5 o5 pee ae 50,227,608 


The high prices have contributed to reduce the imports into 
the United Ringdothe during the last two years to the lowest 
possible point; but for the first six months of the current year 
the total imports amounted to 1,859,000 quarters, showing an 
increase of 161,000 quarters, or 1,248,000 bushels, and must 
continue at about this rate throughout the remainder of the 
ear. Even with a good harvest, the kingdom must need 
at least 40,000,000 bushels grain, or its equivalent in flour, for 
its own consumption. Of this amount, Russia, (Northern and 
Southern ports,) whose supplies were cut off during the war, 
¢an now furnish 10,000,000 bushels; Prussia (whose harvest 
is this year below the average) 10,000,000 bushels; all other 
eountries, 5,000,000; leaving 15,000,000 to come from the 
United States. If prices rule at a comparatively low rate, the 
consumption will be increased, and the quota from this coun- 
may reach twenty or twenty-five millions of bushels. Spain 
and Portugal have hitherto exported to both France and Eng- 
land, the shipments to the latter, last year, being upwards of 
4,000,000 bushels. This year, the harvests are there so poor 
that the export is prohibited, and supplies for consumption in 
the Peninsula are going forward from this port. 

We see, therefore, that in addition te ite demand for the 
breadstuffs from regular customers, we are likely to have an 
increased export trade to Europe, making the aggregate proba- 
bly more than 40,000,000 bushels wheat and corn, or its equiva- 
lent in flour. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact production of the United 
States. The total arable land under actual cultivation is given 
in the Census of 1850 at 113,032,614 acres, of which 51,700,000 
acres were producing breadstutis. The following was the total 
production of grain as given in Census returns for 1840 & 1850; 
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1840. 1850. 

Wheat, bushels............... 84,823,272 100,485,944 
Rye... 6.5 ae ER 18,645,567 14,188,813 
Otte 60. OE ETA 123,071,341 146,584,179 
GOD. in bik SRetak oes cab ee ten 377,531,875 592,071,104 
ee 4,161,504 5,167,015 
Buckwheat..............00.0- 7,991,743 8,956,913 

Total bushels............. 615,525,302 867,453,967 


A very large amount of arable land has been brought un- 
der cultivation since 1850, and those most conversant with the 
West and its increased resources, think that the product of 
wheat has increased at least 50 per cent. since the date last 
given, while other grain has increased 20 to 25 per cent. The 
total yield of wheat being computed at 150,000,000 bushels, 
it is easy to see that the export demand can be filled without 
creating any extraordinary excitement throughout the country. 
Last year the farmers anticipated such high rates, that many 
of them refused to sell in time, and thus, to their great chagrin, 
were obliged to dispose of their stock at the close of the season 
far below the average price. This year early sales promise to 
be the best, but there appears to be a limit below which for- 
eign orders would rapidly diminish any home accumulation. 
At present good white wheat is worth here about $1 60, and 
good red about $1 50. We searcely expect to see a decline 
of 20 cents from these rates during the current season, but 
within that range an active foreign business may be expected. 
The prospects for Indian corn cannot be given until nearer the 
close of the harvest. Flour will fluctuate more than wheat in 
price; sales have been made to arrive in England at a price 
which would nett here about $5 00 for standard superfine, but 
this is generally thought to be an inside price. We have com- 
piled from the official records a statement of the average @x- 
port price of flour in each year since 1800. The highest Was 
$14 75 per barrel, at which all the shipments averaged in the 
year 1817. The lowest was $4 24, which was the average of 
1852. The following is the average of the total shipments to 
all ports in each year for the last 20 years. 


Yearly average price of the Exports of Wheat Flour from 
the United States to Foreign Ports, from 1836 to 1855. 
Year. Price. Year. Price. Year. Price. Year. Price. 
1836.. $7 50 1841.. $5 20 1846..$5 18 1851.. $4 77 
1837.. 10 25 1842... 600 1847.. 5 95  1852.. 4 24 
1838.. 9 50 1848.. 450 1848.. 
4 
4 


ey 
~ 


6 22 1853.. 5 60 
1839.. 6 75 1844.. 75 1849.. 5 35 1854.. 7 88 
1840.. 5 37 1845.. 50 1850.. 5 00 1855.. 10 10 
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The periods above noted are the Government fiscal years, 
ending June 30th. The average for 1856 is not yet made up, 
but will be considerably below that of 1855. If any thin 
we have over eikedad, the present production of wheat in 
this country, we have only to remind them, that the cultivation 
of this grain for export received but little stimulus until the 
repeal of the English Corn Laws in 1847, and that the export 
trade has since rapidly grown into importance. This trade 
has contributed more to the importance of New York, asa 
commercial emporium, than is generally acknowledged, and 
is likely to increase in magnitude for many years to come. 





CONSTRUCTION OF RAILROADS BY CORPORATIONS OR STATES. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF CORPORATE AND STATE BONDS. 


For the benefit of the citizens of our State, who feel an in- 
terest on the subject of Internal Improvements, I have pre- 
pared a table showing the value of Corporate Railway Bonds, 
compared with Bonds of the different States and of the United 
States. The table is made up from the exchange lists of the 
present month, June, 1856. In estimating the difference in 
value between the State and Corporate Bonds, I have aimed 
to be under, rather than over the mark. The rate of interest 
at which the value of all the bonds has been calculated and 
graduated, is seven per cent. per annum. 

_ There are three States that have constitutional provisions in 

relation to their financial policy, and the power of the Legis- 
lature to contract public debt, viz: New. York, Ohio, and 
Maryland. The first comparison I make, is of the Companies 
vin those States, with the Bonds of those States respectively. 
NEW YORK. 


A bond for 100 dollars of the State of New, York, is worth $23 50 more than a 
lst mortgage bond of the New York and Erie Railroad. 

$31 00 more than a 2nd mortgage bond of the New York and Erie Railroad. 

6 00 more than a 3d mortgage bond of the New York and Erie Railroad. 
27 25 more than a Ist mortgage bond of the Hudson River Railroad. 

$37 50 more than a 2d mortgage bond of the Hudson River Railroad. 

$60 00 more than a 3d mortgage bond of the Hudson River Railroad. 

$30 00 more than a bond of the New York Central Railroad. 

$25 00 more than a7 per cent covertible bond of the New York Central Rail 
road, 

$45 00 more than a 1st mortgage bond of the New York and Harlem Railroad. 

$81 00 more than a lst mortgage bond of the Buffalo and State Line Railroad. 


MARYLAND. 

A bond of the State of Maryland for one hundred dollars, is worth $22 00 more 
than a 1st mortgage bond of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for the 
same amount. 

OHIO. 

A bond for 100 dollars of the State of Ohio, is worth $29 00 more than a Ist 

mortgage bond of the Central Ohio Railroad. 
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$29 00 more than a Ist mortgage bond of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
Railroad. 

$57 00 more than a Ist mortgage bond of the Cincinnati and Marietta Railroad. 

$36 00 more than a 1st mortgage bond of the Cincinnati, Wilmington and Zanes- 


ville Railroad. 
$28 00 more than a lst mortgage bond of the Cleveland, Painsville and Ashtabu- 


$27 00 pA + tase lst mortgage bond of Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad. 
$34 00 more than Ist mortgage bond of the Cleveland and Toledo Railroad. 

The following table represents the excess in value of the 
State Bonds of the several States and of the United States 
over and above the value of the Bonds of the respective Rail- 
way Companies named in the margin: 


Z2oRE HS AK @ A 4a 

: = A = 3 e. g 5 ty 

4 «8 | + 8 oO: & @ 

+s . > ° = uP a. Bo =. & 

ae eee ce. ieee fo 

$s &$ &$ $ &€ &$ SB $ 
Balt. & Ohio Ist mort... 31 25 27 22 21 20 19 17 14 11 10 88 
Chicago & Rock Island.. 30 24 26 21 20 19 18 16 13 10 9 82 
Illinois Central. ........ 40 33 35 30 29 28 27 25 22 19 18 42 


Michigan Southern...... 34 27 29 24 26 22 21 19 16 13 12 386 
N. Haven & Hartford... 36 29 81 238 25 24 23 21 18 15 14 88 
Alabama & Tenn. River. 42 385 87 832 81 80 29 27 24 21 20 44 
Northern Indiana....... 36 29 $1 26 25 24 23 21 18 15 14 88 
Central Ohio..........- 50 438 45 40 39 388 37 35 32 29 28 52 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 36 29 31 26 25 24 23 21 18 15 14 88 
Cincinnati & Marietta... 52 45 47 42 41 40 89 387 34 81 30 64 
Cin., Wil. & Zanesville... 42 85 87 382 81 30 29 27 24 21 20 44 
Clev’d Painville & Ash.. 34 27 29 24 23 22 21 19 16 18 12 $6 
Indianopolis & Cin...... 42 35 37 382 31 380 29 27 24 21 20 @6 
Cleveland & Pittsburg... 35 28 30 25 24 23 22 20 17 14 18 8% 
Racine & Mississippi.... 42 35 837 82 81 80 29 27 24 21 20 44 
do. 2d Mortgage....... 47 40 42 37 36 35 34 382 29 26 25 49 
Cleveland & Toledo..... 41 834 386 81 80 29 28 26 23 20 19 48 
Chicago & Mississippi... 47 40 42 87 86 85 84 82 29 26 25 49 
Covington & Lexington. 55 48 50 45 44 4; : 
Del. Lackawana & West. 37 30 82 27 26 2: 
o 

2 


L 


34 32 29 26 25 49 


Ft. Wayne & Chicago... 47 40 42 87 36 382 
5 24 22 19 16 16 89 


Great Western......... 37 80 32 27 26 

Galena & Chicago...... 31 25 27 22 21 20 19 17 #14 #11 #3 
G’n B. Milwaukie & Chic 41 84 386 31 380 29 28 26 23 20 19 48 
Jeffersonville... ......... 52 45 47 42 41 40 89 87 34 81 380 54 
Indiana Central... .... 37 30 82 27 26 25 24 22 19 16 16 89 


Indianopolis & Belfont’n. 46 89 41 86 385 34 33 81 28 25 24 48 
Lacross & Milwaukie... 44 87 389 34 82 82 81 28 26 28 22 46 
L. Erie, West’n & St. Lou 54 47 49 44 48 42 41 89 36 88 32 656 


Little Miami........... 47 40 42 37 36 35 84 82 29 26 25 49 
Michigan Central....... 88 31 83 28 27 26 25 23 20 17 16 40 
Milw’ke & Mississippi... 29 25 27 19 18 17 16 14 11 8 @ 81 
Ohio & Indiana........ 38 31,33 28 27 26 25 28 20 17 16 40 


Ohio & Pennsylvania.... 31 25 27 22 21 20 19 17 14 11 10 88 
Pennsylvania Central... 31 25 27 22 21 20 19 17 14 11 10 88% 
Stubenville & Indiana... 47 40 42 87 86 85 84 82 29 26 25 49 
Terrehaute & Indianap’ 29 22 24 19 18 17 16 14 11 8 7 81 
Terrehaute & Alton..... 50 438 45 40 389 88 3837 35 32 29 28 653 
Gal. Houst’n & Hend’son 62 55 57 52 51 50 49 47 44 41 40 64 
Galveston & Red River. 67 60 62 57 56 55 54 52 49 56 45 69 
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The foregoing tables will, I think, plainly show to the minds 
of most men, and more especially to the minds of the planters, 
the propriety of using State Credit in the construction of In- 
ternal Improvements. The great expenditure necessary to be 
incurred in order to relieve, and give cheap transportation to 
the interior and back portions of the State, soetande the adop- 
tion of the strongest financial agency. The right course, what- 
ever it may be, should be boldly adopted by the State, and 
prosecuted to a successful termination. 

I would think as much of a General, who on the eve of a 
battle, would dispirit his men by acts of cowardice or indeci- 
sion, as I would of the politician who has “ideas” enough to 
perceive the right course on an important question of State 
policy, but from any cause would hesitate to pursue it. By 
resorting to a well guarded State credit as the agency for con- 
structing Improvements, there can be saved, on the average, 
as the foregoing tables plainly show, more than forty cents on 
the dollar. From this we see that while States can construct 
one hundred miles of railroad with a given amount of their 
credit, only sixty miles can be constructed by Corporate Com- 
panies with an equal amount of their credit. 

Bnt this is not all; by keeping our public lands and reserving 
them from sale until the improvements are made, they will be 
of five-fold more value to pay off the debt, than they would 
be if sold in advance to raise money for expenditures. These 
considerations alone must make evident to all minds the great 
advantages which the State System has over corporate works 
in point of economy. 

ut the planter may ask, what is it to me, how much corpo- 
rate companies pay for their roads, and whether these are more 
or less costly than those undertaken and built by the State? 
If the planter will only reflect for a moment, he will see that 
the tolls on his cotton, sugar, and plantation-supplies, pay for 
the roads at last, and also pay the income which the companies 
derive from their investment; and that it is a matter of very 
serious importance to him whether the road cost (say) $4,000,- 
000 when it might have been built for 40 per cent. less, (that 
is $2,400,000,) and whether he shall be taxed in the shape of 
tolls to raise a yearly income, (say from four to seven per cent., 
as the case may be,) on the $4,000,000, or on the $2,400,000. 
If the planter wants cheap transportation, or low rates of toll 
on all that he sells and buys, he must see that the roads are 
built upon the most economical plan, and that is the State 
plan, as the foregoing tables plainly show. 

I have in my hands fall reports of the Georgia State Road 
from 1848 to 1855 inclusive. The history of this road is fami- 
liar to many, more especially to gentlemen coming from that 
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State. The lines of road in Georgia, which were of easy and 
cheap construction, and sure to pay handsome dividends, were 
constructed by incorporated companies. But the road from 
Atlanta to Chatanooga, a distance of 131 miles over an expen- 
sive route, was a scheme too discouraging for companies to 
undertake, and was therefore urged upon the State as a meas- 
ure of State policy, though it was not expected that a revenue 
would be derived from the road at once. It was necessary in 
order to open to cultivation a large section of country, there- 
tofore so remote from market as to be of little value. The road 
was built under many disadvantages, and we can now see not 
only its advantage to the State, but also that the State is reap- 
ing, as the fruits of its enterprise, a handsome income from 
the receipts of the road. 

The following extracts are taken from the late report of the 
fiscal year, ending with the 30th of September, 1855. 


Table, showing the income of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, during the 
fiseal years, ending September 80, 1851, 1852, 1858, 1854, and 1855. 


Years. Freight. Passengers. Mail. Miscellaneous. Total. 
1850—"51.... $183,37159 $89,65685 $12,00000 ......... $285,02844 
1851-"52.... 249,22159 112,95601 18,00000 ......... 875,17662 
1852—53.... 821,88843 141,158388  14,00000 $1,82925  478,87606 
1853—"54.... 395,95631 169,33510 18,98320 11,88017 6591,15478 
1854-"55.... 493,37994 179,383690  16,13452 7920 688,930 56 


In another place, the report says: 

“The very low ratio of working expenses to receipts, is a 
gratifying evidence of the fidelity wall economy which have 
been practiced in the several departments of the road, produc- 
ing a result which challenges comparison with the showings 
of the best conducted railroads, and would seem to refute the 
very general allegation, that so long as the proprietorship ofa 
railroad is in a State, its affairs cannot be profitably adminis- 
tered. It need not be apprehended that too large a share of 
these expenditures has been carried to capital account, as it 
will be shown in the sequel of this report, that even when 
swollen by these additions, and others yet to be made to perfect 
its organization, the cost of the road will be but a meagre in- 
dication of its value, if that may be measured by the profits 
it is capable of earning. 

Cost OF THE ROAD AND OUTFIT—ITS VALUE. 

Under this head, the report says: 

“To arrive at this interesting item, (see Mr. George Young’s 
report, October, 10th, 1856 :) 

We have amount expended up to September 

90, 100Bs oii ccd ae $4,578,544 80 
Add amount expended during the year, ending 

September 30, 1854........ os cseuul wees 824,542 34 
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Add amount expended during the year, ending 
September 30, 1855......5...0...0...... 239,308 12 





Biiomntiasg to... . 0708 ie ree’ $5,142,395 26 
Adding to this the estimated cost of work yet 
to be done toward permanent improvements, 
equipment yet to be procured, bonds to be 

redeemed as per aforegoing estimate, say... $761,500 00 





And we have an aggregate of............... $5,903,895 26 
as the actual cost of the road and outfit, fully completed. The 
road has already earned an income equal to seven per cent. on 
that cost, and when it reaches five hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars ($550,000 nett) annually, as it assuredly will in 1858, 
it will yield a dividend of nine and one-half per cent. upon the 
investment. 

“Why should it be valued then one dollar below that out- 
lay? The estimates contemplate the road permanently im- 
proved, amply equipped for business, the outstanding bonds 
all redeemed with full allowance for depreciation of rails, 
decay of perishable structures, maintenance and renewal of 
machinery. 

“The probably income is set down at a figure quite within 
a safe calculation, justified by receipts already realized, with 
moderate additions for the great accessions of trade, future, 
but not conjectural. Why, then, it is repeated, should Geor- 

ia value this splendid property of hers at one per cent. below 
its cost? If ever there was a reasonable question of its success, 
it cannot be doubted now that it is realizing the high destiny 
for which it was projected.” 

Had this splendid work been undertaken by private enter- 

ise, discouraging as it was in the commencement, the prob- 
ability is, that it would have bankrupted company after com- 
pany, and its bonds would have been forced on the market, to 
raise money for construction, at 70, 60, or even 50 cents on the 
dollar. Instead of the road costing (as it now has cost) $45,000 
to the mile, it would have equalled in cost the Erie or Hudson 
River Railroads, which cost from $71,000 to 85,000 per mile. 
The work in the hands of the State, has been carried to a suc- 
cessful and happy termination. Thus it is seen that Georgia 
saved her public spirited citizens from individual sacrifice, 
prosecuted a work which injured no one, but benefitted all; 
and the citizens of that State can look with pride upon the 
success which nothing but the superior financial resources of 
the State could have achieved. Such will everywhere be the 
result under a State system properly devised, and steadily and 
perseveringly prosecuted. 
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I have often heard the politician, the speculator, and even 
men sincere in their remarks, hold forth to the public that the 
Georgia State road was a failure, and a heavy expense upon 
the State—that the Legislature had tired of its management 
and advised its sale. But, ffom the foregoing report, it can 
be seen that such is not the fact; on the contrary, the road is 
now paying 7 per cent, (nett) profit to the State upon the in- 
vestment, and will in the year 1858, pay 94 per cent.; at which 
time, the State can well afford to reduce the tolls, ez to 
the planting interests of the State the benefit of suc iiee- 
tions in the cost of transportation. 

Gatveston, Texas, June 25, 1856. 





SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUTH. 


In our May No. was published a short account of a Kansas meeting held in 
New Orleans, in which the Editor of the Review was enabled to take part. 
That meeting was. we are glad to find, but the forerunner of a very large and 
enthusiastic one, in which all parties united, and in which the most wholesome 
Southern views were taken. We may hereafter refer to the speeches of Messrs. 
Christy, Chilton, and General Morse, and to the patriotic letter of Maunsel White. 
At present we can only give*some of the resolutions which were adopted: 


1. That the scheme organized in New England under the pretense of settling 
Kansas, but really with a view of driving from its territory all settlers who are 
not in favor of the prohibition of slavery, is indireetly in violation of the mu- 
tual good faith between the Northern*and Southern States, on which the Con- 
stitu'ion rests, is injurious and insulting to the Southern States, and is not only 
caleulated, but deliberately intended to disturb if not wholly to destroy, the 
fraternal relations hitherto cherished between citizens of the free States and 
slavehoiding States of the Union. 

4. That for every drop of Southern blood murderously shed by Northern emi- 
grants upon the soil of Kansas, the South ought to devise such mode of redress 
as will punish the outlaws, aiders, and abettors thereof and to adopt such retal- 
iatory measures as will * plague the inventors” of ‘emigraat aid societies,” and 
to avenge the numerous victims of their diabolical designs 

5. That a committee be a;pointed by the President. at his leisure, with gen- 
eral powers, and especially to solicit subscriptions of money and other “materia! 
aid.” to be applied to the payment of the expense of emigrations from the South 
to the Territory of Kansas, of such persons as desire to acquire pre: on 
rights there and who are also willing and able to defend that article of the 
Constitution which says: “A well regulated militia being necessary for the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” 

6. That we recognize and will entertain no feeling of amity or plan of com- 
promise with such of the Northern States as systematically avsail our institutions, 
and encourage the spoliation of our rights; and that we regard them, so long as 
they persevere in this unwise and unjust course, as the irreconcilable enemies of 
the Southern States. 

7. That if the Northern States persist in their present crusade against Seuth- 
ern rights, it is the duty of the Legislature of each Southern State to take such 
steps as will divorce the South from the North, “peaceably, if they can; forei- 
bly. if they must.” 

8. That the Governor of this State be, and he is hereby, requested to corres- 
pond with the Governors of all the Southern States, with the view of creating 
a concert of action ameng the several Legislatures thereof, upon this subject, 
an. if necessary, in his opinion, to convene our Legislature for the purpose of 
deliberating and determining upon the measures necessary at the present crisis. 
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The readers of the Review are aware that we have felt constrained of late to 
indulge in very strong language in relation to the peculiar state of the times. 
On this account we have received a large number of letters from all sections of 
the country, endorsing, with but one or two exceptions very fully our course. 
These exceptions are scarcely worth a moment's consideration. No truth can be 
so obvious, and no principles so clear, but what there will be found, if pains is 
taken to hunt him up somewhere a skeptic. Thus a writer in Louisiana cuts 
our acquaintance: “ Deeming the articles you publish, and to which you admit 
no reply, on the subject of the relations of the North and the South, incendiary 
in their character, and calculated, if not intended, to familiarize the idea of a 
dissolution of this Union, I can no longer conscientiously contribute to its sup- 
port.” 

Another writer from Texas objects to the article in our August number, en- 
titled “The Union and its Compromises,” that it erroneously reters to the Consti- 
tution. We cannot see, however, that the argument of the author, which we 
have neither a or disapproved, is at all affected by this, since every one 
will admit it to be quite as impossible to revive the slave trade by act of Con- 
gress as by amendment of the Constitution. 

Our Texas friend says: “If the author of that article will examine, he will 
find that the African slave-trade is prohibited, not by the Constitution, but by 
law. Congress had no power, under the ninth section of the first article of the 
Constitution to prohibit the importation of sueh persons prior to the year 1808, 
but there is no provision which required them to pass such a law at any time; 
and the act of 22d March, 1794, and the subsequent acts which render the slave- 
trade piracy, are subject to be repealed at any time, like any other laws, by a 
bare majority of Congress.” 

Having given the exceptions, we would take up a few from the mass of appro- 
vals which cheer us in our course. A writer from Cheraw, 8. C., says: “I wish 
you every success in your laudable objects, and take occasion to congratulate 
you upon the zeal and ability with which your work is carried on.” 

Another from Linden, Alabama, says: “ Please continue to send it, as I would 

its loss as a serious gap in my leisure readings. I regard it as the most 
noble work of the kind ever published in this country.” 

Another from Pickens county, Alabama. “I appreciate the effort you are 
making in defence of Southern institutions in these ‘perilous times,’ but alas, 
what tide of abolitionism has been turned away by your earnest appeals to the 
magnanimity, the justice of the North.” P 

Another from Plymouth, North Carolina. “I value your Review as the best 
paper now published in the United States, and look gn it as the only expose of 
Southern views and Southern interest, and should be liberally sustained.’ 

Another from Autauga, Alabama, “My situation is such, that I feel that I 
should curtail all my expenditures possible. I will get you two more subscribers, 
and hope to be one again in two years from this time. With the greatest desire 
for the widest circulation of the great Southern work.” 

One from Richmond, Virginia, writes: “Your Review meets my entire appro- 
bation in principles so far as the South is concerned; | read it always with much 
interest; the way, allow me to repeat a remark of a friend of mine which has 
frequently been my own—‘ The Review will talk more sense in one number than 
&e., &e.’ I shall endeavor toinduce others to read and subscribe to it.” 


Another from Alabama. “I shall continue to subscribe for your Review as 
pay. bay it continues to be what it now is, the most valuable periodical published 
in this or any other country.” 

Another from Georgia. “I have continued to take it for its able defence of 
the South upon the slavery question, as well as the valuable statistical infor- 
mation it contains,” 

Another from Louisiana, “I need not particularize. It is well that you give 
such articles as often as possible to raise the sphere of circulation for your work, 
so that it may answer the ends of a quarterly in the great elaboration and ex- 
tent of the articles.” 
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Another from New England. “Ihave read it in former years, with much 
satisfaction, but now like it still better. If we can but force (the Review) it 
into New England, it will do great good, and root out the benighted and horrid 
prejudices that have seized the land. Since taking this number in hand, I have 
resolved to appropriate $50 or $100 this year in fertilizing the land. If you will 
have the goodness to send me a list of your New England subseriptions (which 
[ think are few and far between) I ‘shall not run the risk of sending to any that 
already take it.” 

Another from Milledgeville, Georgia, “No party in England ever designed or 
wished to injure us half so much as the majority of the present generation of 
Northern men do. Sir, I am for Union with friends; war with enemies. This 
is my household politics, and though I may not swear my sons to Hamilear’s 
oath, yet fidelity to the principles of my forefathers, requires of me the duty to 
send forth the eight children of my house we!l imbued with this doctrine. 

“Sir, if no good change comes over the North, I am satisfied that our mali- 
cious and ambitious brethren of New England will very soon force us to seek 
the more profitable and more enduring and more inviting friendship of our 
cousins of Old England and of France. England and France are the natural 
allies of the South. Weare their customers, the Northern States are their rivals, 
England and France want and must have our cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco, 





while we want their manufactures in return. 

“Provincialism is all that the Northern majority now offer us for the South- 
ern States. I rebel against any proposition, open or covert, to turn the Southern 
States into Provinces of a great Northern dominion. 

These sentiments of approval in our labor combined with those of Members 
of both Houses of Congress from the South, to be found in the card on the fourth 
page of our cover, are sufficient encouragement, and are such as impel us to re- 


newed efforts. 





EDITORIAL, BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


Household Mysteries; A Romance of 
Southern Life, by Lizzie Petit, of Vir- 
ginia Author of Light and Darkness ; 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 346, & 
348, Broadway. 

In these times, when sectional ques- 
tions are so active, the mere title of a 
book will attract attention, when other- 
wise it would pass without notice. 
Sketches of Southern or Northern life 
hinge always upon slavery or its oppo- 
aite, and such is the taste for this class 
of reading, that books of the kind con- 
tinually multiply. We have not read 
the one before us, but are willing to 
admit it to be quite as interesting as 
any of the class, 

arly History of the University of 
Virginia, as contained in the letters of 
Thomas Jefferson and Joseph C. Cabell; 
hitherto unpublished, with an appen- 
dix, consisting of Mr. Jefferson’s bill 
for a complete system of education, and 
other illustrative documents; and an 
introduction comprising a brief histori- 
eal sketch of the University, and a bio- 

— notice of Joseph C. Cabell. 
. W. Randolph, Richmond, Virginia. 

A Biographical Sketch of Henry A. 

Wise, with a History of the Political 





Campaign in Virginia, in 1855; to 
which is added a Review of the position 
of parties in the Union, and a state- 
ment of the political issues, distinguish- 
ing them on the eve of the presidential 
campaign of 1856, by James P. Ham- 
bleton, M. D. J. W. Randolph, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 1856. i 
Mr. Randolph has now the merit of 
being the largest Southern publisher. 


He deserves unlimited sey 
it is our misfortune to have few suéh 
men. In our advertising pages 7. 
a list of some of his publlestiaad e 
works are all of a standard and valua- 
ble character. The History of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, as embodied in Mr. 
Jefferson’s letters, is full of light and 
instruction. The University is a mon- 
ument to Mr. Jefferson that will be as 
lasting as the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. It is au institution now flour- 
ishing beyond any example at the 
South; every year adds to it larger 
numbers and greater influence. - Its fa- 
culty inereases. Let the South look to 
it as the English do to Cambridge or to 
Oxford. It is time to call home our 
youth from north of Mason & Dixon’s 
ee Subject them no more to the poi- 











BOOK NOTICES, ETO, 


son of Yale and Amherst, and even 
Harvard. Their Professors sign incen- 
diary addresses, or vote Sharpe’s rifles. 
The volume of Wise’s Biography and 
the Virginia Campaign, is also a book 
full of political wisdom. Mr. Wise, 
with much of the erratic genius of 
Randolph, has ‘aap himself capable 
of Herculean labors, and a southern pa- 
triot without blemish. In periods of 
great peril, such men find their high 
mission. 

The London Quarterly Review for 
July, 1856. Leonard, Seott & Co., New 
York, send us regularly their reprints 
of Foreign Reviews; the works are 
cheap, and may be read with profit by 
every class of persons. They are com- 
paratively free from offensive references 
to our eople and their institutions. 

Bankers’ Magazine.—The Publisher 
of the Bankers’ Magazine has in prepa- 
ration for the press a List- of Private 
Bankers in the various towns and cities 
of the United States, and will be glad 
to receive early information as to the 
recent establishment of responsible 
banking firms in any of the States— 

rticularly in California, lowa, Illinois, 

isconsin, Arkansas, Missouri, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, &c., where the most 
uent changes take place. The list, 
which will be contained in one of the 
early numbers of the Bankers’ Maga- 
rine, when published, will be a valua- 
ble one for all banking firms. 

Letter from Bishop Polk, of Loui- 
siana, to the Bishops of the other South- 
ern States. The Bishop, with great 
power, argues in favor of educating 
our Southern ministry at home, and in 
favor of a great Southern university for 
that purpose. His letter is marked 
with patriotism no less than religious 
veal; we may yet publish it entire. 
He says, “Our children are expatriated 
or sent off to an inconvenient distance, 
beyond the reach of our supervision or 
parental influence, exposed to the rigors 
of an unfriendly climate, to say nothing 
of other influences not calculated, it is 
to be feared, to promote their happi- 
ness or ours, 

Maryland and Delaware Railroad. 
We are indebted to Gen. Tilghman for 
a copy of his report as President of the 
company, with a report of Walter 
Gwynn, the engineer, and shall make 
some use of its statistics hereafter. - 

Barnes’ School Books.—A. 8. Barnes 
&Co., New York, whose advertisement 
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appeared in our last number, sends us 
several recent issues of their valuable 
School publications, to wit: “S:-If Cul- 
ture in Reading, Speaking, and Conver- 
sation, by William Sherwood.” 

“The Word-Builder, by Richard G. 
Parker, A. M.” “ Brockfield’s First 
Book in Composition, on a new plan.” 
“Elements of Logic, by Rev. James R. 
Boyd, on the basis of Wm. Barron.” 
“School Arithmetic, Analytical and 
Practical, by Charies Davies, LLD.” 
“Elements of Criticism by Henry Home, 
Lord Kame, edited by James R Boyd.” 
“ An Improved System of Geography by 
Francis MeNally.” Messrs. Barnes also 
furnishes us their Catalogue of Standard 
School publications, which embraces the 
most popular works in every branch of 
knowledge. We shall refer to it again 
more fully. 

“ Lives of the Queens of Scotland and 
English Princesses,” by Agnes Strick- 
land; vols., 8 and 4; New York, Har- 
per & Brothers. More elaborate notice 
reserved for our next. 

“The Home Circle,” Nashville, Ten- 
nessee ; 

“The Farmer and Mechanic,” Nash- 
ville, Tennesse; 

“The University Magazine,” Charlotts- 
ville, Va.; are welcomed to our editorial 
table; they are enterprises of compara- 
tively recent date, aaate entitled to en- 
couragement from the Southern publie. 

The Female Poets of America, by 
Rurus Witmor Griswotp. Illustrated 
with Portraits from original artista. 
New edition; revised, enlarged, and 
brought down to the present time. 1 
vol. 8vo. Cloth. Philadelphia; Parry 
& MeMillan. 

A splendid volume, and one which 
ought to be found in every good collee- 
tion of American Works. 

Weshall again refer to these volumes 
of Mr, Griswold. 

We have received acopy of the Ban- 
ker’s Almanac for 1856, published by 
J. S. Homans, New York, containing— 

1. A List of Private Bankers in the 
United States and Europe, South Ameri- 
ca, etc. January, 1856. 

2. Table of Monthly Quotations of 
Stocks for 1855, at New York. 

8. Premium Essay on Banking— 
“Suggestions to Young Cashiers on the 
Duties of their profession.” 

4. List of Banks in the United States; 
Names of President and Cashier of 








each; Amount of Capital of each. 

















449 TO ADVERTISERS€—-OUR SUBSORIPTION DUES, ETC. 


5. Usury Laws of every State in the} Laws of Mlinois, Georgia, California, 
Union, with penalties for violation} Wisconsin, ete.) 
thereof; Rate of Damages on Protested Ee Cries forwarded by mail, to 
ills of Exchange, allowed by statute| order. Price, $1.12, including postage 
of each State, (including the recent} prepaid. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


We want advertisements; they help us to pay expenses and support the Re- 
view. We want Southern advertisements; and, if we take any others, it is 
because the Southern people, though frequently solicited, have given us few, or 
none. Do not the merchants of Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New 
Orleans, and Memphis, desire to extend their business into the interior as much 
as the merchants of the North do. Do not our Schools and Colleges want stu- 
dents, our machinists want orders, our watering places guests? Gladly would 
we occupy all our advertising pages with the cards of Southern men. Our 
prices are low ; they will be found stated on the last pages of the September 
No. We take a limited number of advertisements, let them come from where 
they may, except from freesoilers or abolitionists. 





OUR SUBSCRIPTION DUES. 


Nearly all of our subscribers have been addressed by letter on this subject. 
The Volume began with July, and the rule of prepayment is an essential one, 
Northern publications all insist upon this, and get it. Ought not the South to be 
as equitable to its own laborers? Thanks to those who have promptly res- 

onded. Will not every true friend of the South feel it a duty to do the same? 
Frundreds of our subscribers are indebted for several years. If errors cree 
into our accounts, we correct them upon the statement of the subscribers, 
we are earnest in pressing collections, it is because the matter is one of vital 
consequence. Drafts upon merchants, payable several months henee, can be 
used by us ascash. Friends, give this your prompt attention, and if you ap- 
prove our work, help us, too, to extend its circulation. 





TREDEGAR ROLLING MILLS, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


We call attention to the advertisement of Messrs. Morriss and Tanner in another eolumon. 
For many years these Works have supplied most of the Chain Cable used by the Navy of the 
United States, together with the Iron required for constructing Vessels, Docks, &e. ; and from 
many tests instituted by the Government in its various Departments, it is the strongest rolled 
iron ever submitted to tests there. In addition to Bar Iron of all descriptions, every article, 
required by Railroad Companies, made of iron, is manufactured at these Works, and supplied 
on as good terms as by any Northern establishment, and of superior quality—say, Railroad 
Spikes and Chairs, Bridge Bolts, Railroad Axles, &c. And we would advise our Railroad 
agents, before contracting for these articles, to call on Messrs. Morriss & Tanner and examine 
those manufactured by them, and think we hazard nothing when we assure our friends that no 
manufacturers in this country are more reliable than they are, either as to punctuality and fidelity 
in executing contracts, or in the quality of the work they supply. In addition to this, the sigus 
of the times admonish us, that it is our true interest to encourage Southern enterprises, espe- 
eially when we can do so on advantageous terms. 





ERRATA. - 


The article on the Union and its Compromises, in our August number, is from the pen of 
James V. Lyles. On page 184 of that avticle, read “there are some points of agreement be- 
tween both the North and Great Britain and tne South and Great Britain.” 




















BELLVILLE IRON WORKS, ALGIERS, LA., 


NC a Fi 


FALLON.> RY 
vagina 






Iron founders and manu fucturers of ae 8, cotiom presses, 
saw mills, draining machines, and of brass castings 
made to order. Steamboat, cotton press, ene _ with care and 
the wtmostdespatch. Metallic and composition steam made 
to ordef at the shortest notice. Grate bars oe pack and " sapere bolta, 
&c., constantly on hand. Lron fromts and builders castings itch in the 


beat possible style; and Boiler work of every deseri 


These works are located! on the river bank, and have an excellent i oy ergs die se 
for the accommodation of steamboats and vessels. aw are swe to the tof the Opelou- 
sas railroad, the track of which connects with the w 
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GOOD MEDICINES. 


It is estimated that AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL and ree Ag Sap 
TIC PILLS have done more to promote the public health 
other one cause, There can be ne question that the Cherry "Bessral 
Seed! rete nein te,  resemea a Dropertion of 
‘roup, Influenza, very mue e 
aca from age dlisenses in this bh mg The are as good 
° as the Pee! 
\ very crbeay moods mor o leg poring. ie the blood from its im- 
> —_— Purge the bowels, ¢ whole viceral ag from ob- 
: uctions, out the diseases which fasten on the body lo work ite 
decay. But for dinens: * should die only of old age. Take antidotes early and it from 


while it is weak, alk, bas wien bis takelr's 
who have been cured. from 














Skin Diseases, Neuralgia, 
, Heartburn, Cares mg yen jos de pats threaten: 
, such as Pimples on the Worms, Nervous Trrita ppetite, Tr- . 
aie, a Ae ve Eade inion events op gpmeamay and indeed 48. variety of 
nts for w a tive 
“meee are no random statemeaté, Gat poh eg a by your own es and your own 
3. 
them once ong 708 never wil! be without them. . 
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TREDEGAR 
ROLLING MILLS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. — 
We continue to. manufacture at these Works 
all sizes Bar Tron of the best quality ; also, Rail- 
road Spikes and Chairs, Rolled Axles, Bridge 
Bolts, &e. _ 


tage over all others, in this, that the points are 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY——VIRGINIA, GEORGIA, ALABAMA, ETC. 


ise 
C Notes, Drafts, Billa of 
We think that our Spikes have some advan- toate doe at the PL Me Rie 





a perfect taper, made very sharp, and are up- 
set under the head, where the greatest strength 
is required, 

Our Axles have been in use nearly’ twenty | 
years on the heaviest Roads in this country, | 
and if oné has ever failed we have never been 
apprised of it, although we agree to replace 
any such with a new one. 

Our Tron stands an extraordinary test for 
Chain Cable, which we have been manufac- 
turing for the United States for many years, 
showing its adaptation for Railroad Bridge 
Bolts, Depot and Suspension Rods, which we 
can furnish of all lengths up to thirty feet. 

MORRISS & TANNER. 
References : 

Col. F. C. Arms, Superintendent and Chief 
Engineer Memphis and Oh. Railroad Compa- 
ny, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Messrs. Cook & Fallon, New Orleans, 


5 





FOR SALE, 

Two well settled cotton plantations on Red 
River, on and near Long Prairie, with open 
land and accommodations for 100 negroes on 
each ; alséyabout 7,000 acres uncleared and ad- 
joining, with wide river fronts, and capable of 
division into miany plantations, with high and 
healthy summer retreats near. Mr. Richard 
Biarton there will show these lands. For terms 
or other information, apply to 


JAMES 8. DEAS. 
Mose, Fed., 1856. 
CAMPBELL & CO., 


RECEIVING AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
MOBILE, ALA. 








WILLIAM WILKINS & CO., 


STEAM CURLED HAIR MANUFACTURERS, 
Southeast corner of Charies and Pratt sts. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
Keeps constantly on hand a large stock.of the 
finest quality of Curled Horse Hair, and Cat- 
tle Hair, also Mixed and Hog Hair. Orders 
~sent through the mail will be immediately 
-gttended to. The highest prices will be paid 
efor all’ kinds of Raw Hair. 











A. HOEN & CO., 


Pithographers, Engravers, and 
COLOR PRINTERS, 
No. 75} Sxconp staeer, Barrimonrn, | 
hg fp 
8 ‘a oy ar pes. Bills of ing, 
X- 
the 


extent and completeness of our Estab- 
lishment, together with our experience acquired 


during a connexion of twenty years with the 
above business in Baltim ‘will le us to 
guarantee entire satisfaction iy branch of 
our art; and returning our thanks for the very 


liberal patronage bestowed w us, we h 
still to receive, and shall weidinede tb acerte, 
a continuation of the same. 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 
pasar Be 
POOLE & HUNT, 
IRON FOUNDERS 


AND GENERAL MACHINISTS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
soma es ea eene Ge aan 
Mills, Machinisie’"Toole ot all’ binde, Bhat 
na. en 











OHABLES C. REINHARDT, 
CUTLER AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENT 


MANUFACTURER, 
No.7, N. Gay street, near Baltimore street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
constantly om hand a large assortment of 
WREICAL AND ‘AL LYSTRUMENTS, 
at the lowest cash prices. 

He is the inventor and manufacturer of the 
highly approved Sprixe Box Spur. Also, 
patentee and manufacturer cf the late and 
most approved Glass Padd Double anil Sin- 
gle Lever Truss, patented Sept. 24, 1844. 

SADDLE, HARNESS, TRUNK, 

AND COLLAR FACTORY, 
Eutaw House, No. 8 west sion as near 
Baltimore street, ey 


K 





E. KNOTTS, | 
Manrfacturer, calls the atte! of the South- 
ern traveller, and oe pee ally, to his 
stock of Saddles, H and Col- 


oe he will sell wholesale or 
retail. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
AUGUSTA, GA., 
F. M. JENNINGS, Proprietor. 
Board $1 50 per day. 


BROWN’S HOTEL, 
Opposite the Passenger Depot, 
MACON, GA. 


E. E. BROWN & F eT 


B. F. DENSE, 
Meals ready on the arrival of every Train. 




















BUSINESS DIRECTORY—BALTIMORE. 
DEPOT FOR THE SALE, OF, 


WINES, BRANDIES, SEGARS. 


ENGLISH, FRENGH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN 


AND RARE ARTICLES OF LUXURY. 





P. TIERNAN & SON, 
No. 12 North Charles stroot, Baltimore, 


We offer for sale, from store and United States bonded warehouse, in quantities 
to suit purchasers: . 

MADEIRA WINES from the house of J. Howard, March & Co., Madeira. 

SHERRY WINES from the house of Vinda De X. Harmony & Co. 

HOCK AND MOSELLE WINES from the House of Menkell & Co., Mayence. 

CHAMPAGNE WINES from the House af Moet & Chandon, Epernay. 

PORTS from the house of Osborne & Co., Oporto. 

BORDEAUX AND CLARET WINES from the house of Foeke & Branden- 
burg, Bordeaux. 

BURGUNDIES from the house of R. Bruninghaus, Nuito. 

BRANDIES fsom the house of Otard, Dupuy, & Oo., J, Hennessey & Co., 
Focke & Brandenburg. 

Together with a large stock of ITALIAN, HUNGARIAN, SICILY, MALAGA, 
and LISBON WINES, received directly from the oldest and most highly 
European houses, 

The careful attention we have given the importation of Rare ArriciEes oF 

Luxury enablés us to offer the products of England, France, Germany, and 

Italy at the most moderate prices, Our 


SEGAR DEPARTWENT 


Contains the various sizes of all the celebrate4 factories in Havana; and the 
antital visit of one of our firm to the Island of Cuba, gives us advantages 4 
sessed by few houses in any of the more northern or eastern cities. 


THE TEA, COFFEE, AND EAST INDIA GOO0S 


DEPARTMENT 


Is large and varied, consisting of the finest chops of QLONG, CHALAN, 
POWCHONG, SOUCHONG, LISH BREAKFAST, IMPERIAL, GUN- 
POWDER, and HYSON TEA- @ and JAVA COFFEE—SPICES, he. 

(8A liberal discount given to the Trade. 

Printed catalogues, when desired, can be had free of charge. 

Persons entrusting their orders for direct importation will be charged a amall 
commnieliels WATAD Jai Line ae 


rales ; P. TIERNAN & SON. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY—NEW 


ORLEANS, TEXAS, RICHMOND. 


TEXAS—GENERAL AGENCY. 
ESTABLISHED 1842, BY A. F. JAMES, CITY OF GALVESTON. 


Oaprratists and others wishing to make investments, can always find at this office a list of 
—— and unimproved Real Estate z a= of building lots suitable for stores 


rivate cottages an 
“Cuvepuniaan and soho nares of weg of writing 
-—, on paper or 
d Titles examined, and defective Titles 
other ner nace recorded in any of the 


residences in the city and suburbs. 
» i or commercial, carefully and neatly 


, when practicable. Be and 
ces throughout the State. 


for the purchase or sale of slaves, or wai sa estate, faithfully executed. Sugar 
sections of the Sta’ 


Kepubtie oi and unimproved lands in various 


te for sale. Cian agalnat the 
d prosecuted. 


ublic of Texas, and aoe private individuals, received ‘ae collection an 


pied an of taxes in 


the counties of the State carefully attended to; oad ps property = 


ve been sold Sits ak noe denies tate ek Maps of all the ts of all original 
for this office ; po ri 


ties, with eys, are now 
land titles ‘eran by the 8 tate of Ghahue ead 1 
be examined at the General Agency Office. 


The —— have known a AF: James, as a citizen of Galv 


most of which time 


bie of Tesaa’et — 
for the last eleven 


‘exas, and pith ints 


in the above basiness, for which = 


years, 
Seieves ho all qualified, and recommend him to such as require the services of an Agent in 
in whom the fullest confidence may be 
TDW Ak > eSB gone Galveston Chamber of Commerce ; ‘J. BATES, U. 8. M.; M. 
B. MENA ent Galeeston City Company ; JOHN C. WATROUS, Judge of the Dis- 


raha Court the “United States 





ee a 


‘NEW SOUTHERBN BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISAED BY 


J. W. RANDOLPH, RICHMOND, VA., 
Sent by mail, pte 0 to all who remit the 
etuil price. 


Edith Allen, or ii Virginia ; by Laurence 
Neville; $1. It is the best work from a south- 
ern pen. 

Grigsby’s Virginia Convention of 1776; 
$1 50. A volume of rare and ious history. 
Magruder and Orvis’ Debate on the Punis' 
meet of the Wicked and Kingdom of God, It 


po pares " 26. Sub- 
flournal ; paper. u 
receive more than quid peo qu 
’s Agricultural Essays; %  : 

the earth will return the compliment w 
"Biers regi sary fe A 


"eh oo Digest a ¢ the Laws of Virginia; 
Mer “ti te ets. (Vol. 2 isnow ree 


cite in ries te vita & p pores mee pe] as. of tke 
volume of over 500 


pages, octavo, price 2 80; will be published 


ak 





Watches, Jewelry, Silver Ware. 


eoced 
sure the public that all watches put i® order by. 


him will perform correc 
o damp DuLLON & BOVE 


aried assortment of the | 





HYDE & GOODRICH, 
Corner of Canal and Royal ste., New Orleana, 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN PELICAN.) 

Manufacturersof gusting slew: ware and dia- 


mond jewelry, elocks 
sg apes ympories of hip stenge and mili- 
‘h Jirm has been og me a cay 
years on tinge tor the cubation ool 
sou &u r 
all their 3, and iy for pod 
lence pose es of their watches. 


B. NAUTRE & ©0., 
(Successors to 8. Maspereau & Co.,) 

At the old. stand, 25 Conde street, between St. 
‘Ann and Maine streets, New Orleans. 
House furnishing store and manufactory of 
tin, sheet iron, lead works; importers of 
and dealers im stoves, stoves, 

apanned tinware, crockery ware, 

oe ware, hollow ag tbe cutlery ; 
every por skim anterns, sugar- 

Deke taanps, copper skimmers and ladles, sad 

Vir-| irons, ovens, pots, and e other 

Also, camphene, inno oil, inseed oil, ts 





turpentine, and of every kind and qual- 
in | ity—the whole red rates. 

Agents for Warner's force pumps ieee screw- 
éd cast iron pipes; for 


for Queen’s ns portable forges ; and for Sprat’s 





_ HENRY LEITH, Gilder, 
170 Camp street. 


Portrait and Picture Frames made to order. 


nds lain and a meee 
done in the best style. soltinane fesoel 
Orteanea, ' and lined. 





WwW. @. Mitt este 
GBWBRAL COMUISSION MDROHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN. WESTERN, PRODUCE, 

, 29 Tchoupitoulas street, N. 0. Also, agents for JOHN D. PARKS’ 


SPARKLING AND STILL CATAWBA WINES. 
Thése wines are warratted the pure juice. of the Catawba and Isabella grapes. Particular 


sttention paid to filling orders. 














BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-NEW YORK. 


FOSTER & LEACH, 

2% BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
COMMISSION MBBCHANTS, 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 

For Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, Machinists and Railroads. 


In the Store, a full assortment of Furnished at short notice, to order, 
Machinists’ Tools, Steam Boilers, 
team-Engines, Locomotive ines, 
Trip emneen &e., &e. pao Saw- 
Wrough int Ion Tackle Rivets 60. Sheftine ana I 4 
t Iron Tackle a 
Water Wheels 


—. forere’ Findings. and sewed, 


Gee naeie ont Rete hairs. 


OSCAR SCHENCK, 


NO. 62, CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN ARTICLES USED IN 
GORTON, WOON, SILK, AID 


FACTORIES. 












ministered ; it is also 


This Vermifuge will Hi} 
always expel worms ORMS safe in its operation, 
in from two to ey s and more easy given 
hours after bein Wii than any other. 


Winer's Verm Sage has now stood the test for several years, and being proved superior to any 
and all preparations for similar ome ; it ig as certain to expel worms where they exist, as 
that two and two makes four. ere is not the shadow of a doubt about it. It cannot fail. 
This m ay appear strong language ; ; but itis not stronger than we are warranted in using, and 
than frets will prove. No one who has once used it will use any other when it can be obtained. 
Many have waited sev eral weeks when the a oe has been out until he could procure a new 
suppiy. And why! Because they had confidence in it and knew that it would answer the 
pu for which it was designed. 

ous ands of certificates could be published, if it were necessary, to prove the statements; 
but a sngle trial will prove its superiority more conclusive than : the taper strongest assertions or 
statements that could be written. it. 

Be particular and remember the name “ Winer’s Canadian Vermifage.” This is the only 
article that can be depended upon. Remember this. 

i by J. WRIGHT & Co., 


For sale, wholesale and retail b 
Nos. 21 & 151 Chartres street, New Orleans, 
General agents for the United States. Also by druggists generally. 


- §T. CHARLES HOTEL, 


NEW ORLEANS. 
HALL & HILDRETH, Proprietors. 
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PAGE'S 


IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


sAW MILs. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO. 


North Schroeder street, near West Baltimore street, 


Respéeétfally inform their friends, and the public generally, that they have 
greatly enlarged their Manufacturirg Establishment; and that they have now 
such faci a as will enable them to execute all éndors; with prompthess for their 
justly cél 


PATENT PORTABLE CIROULAR SAW MILLIS, 


which have given such univ, sak satisfaction throughout the Union. They 
manufactur: three classes or sizes of Mills; also, Steam Powers of all sizes and 
kinds, as {itdtionary and Portable, arid téceived the Premium of a Gold Medal 
therefor, ai the late Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute, for theic superior excellence. 

Among their portable Engines, is one of ten horse power, gotten up expressly 
for Plantation and Farm pu vig: for, sawitg limber; grinding, thrashing, 
&e., ast? emplatically a Porta Maéhine, caleulated tobe hated ‘by four or 
six Dernes any where. 

They also manufacture 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
GRIST MILES OF VARIOUS SIZES, 


which received a Silver Medal from the Methanics” Institute, and have been 
approved of by eyery purchaser, Their smallestsized one is eminently adapted 
to Plantation and Farm purposes, 

They are agents for 

SHINGLE AND PLANING MACHINES, 

and-manufacture various other Machines and laplements for economizing labor. 

They have made many!improvements on their Cireular Saw Mills since they 
were fix} invented, and which render them now perfeet in all theirdetails, and 
justly entitle them to rank first-amongst the labor-saving machines of the age. 

As'the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the concern, no 
assignment or transfer.of any right or rights will be valid unless signed by a 
majority of the members of the firm. A pamphlet descriptive of their several 
classés of Mills, prices, terms, capacity for sawing, and of their Engines and 
other:maehinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying by letter for the same. 

They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Rights, as they are 
determined te prosecute all offenders. Address 

GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
North Schroeder street, near Baltimore street, Baltimore. 


4 


SLACK, STAUFFER & CO., Agents, 
New Orleans, Louisiane. 
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“FLORENCE HOUSE,” 


Corner of Latayette Square and Camp street, New Oricans, 
This hotel having been elegantly fitted up, and combining all the advanta yes of a healthy and 
beautiful location, and being contiguous to the business portion of the city, as weil as places of 
public amusement, is now open for the reception of city and transient boarders. ° It is especially 
adapted to families, and persons desiring a quiet and pleasant home at all seasons. 


JOHN T. JETER. 
New Onteans, October 17, 1855. 


5 WILLIAM MILLER’S 
MODERN IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE AOLIAN. 
Manufactory and warerooms Nos. 156 and 158 East 21st st., between 2d and 3d avs., New York. 





The manufacturer now being enabled to announce im his.own name the modern improved 
Piano which though of his own mannfacture, (owing to terms of contract.) has heretofore been 
known and become (because of theinmerits) justly rated under another title, would invite 
the attention of pufchasers to their examination at his warerooms as above. Also would cau- 
tion the public against buying Pianos bearing the name of a “ well known dealer,” on the 
strength of testimonials obtained solely on the merits of the ae Miller Piano, as they will 
hereafter beur no other than his own name. For power, richness, and brilliancy of tone, elasti- 
city of touch, beauty and durability of make, and every quality rendering the Piano a desirable 
instrument, they are known to rank among ‘the first and most celebrated makes of the day.— 
Each instrument warranted to give entire satisfaction or the purchase money refunded. 

The trade supplied on the most liberal terms. 

A large discount given to schools, teachers, and clergymen.. Cireulars-and schedule of prices 
forwarded to any address, post paid, 


: TNE 7? ry T 
BISHOP DEHON’S SERMONS. 

In press, and will shortly appear, SERMONS, by the late Theodore Dehon, D. D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of South Carolina. To be comprised in two large Svo voluthes, printed in the best 
style, and bound in cloth, #5; half calf, $6 50; foli calf, $7 50; and Turkey morocco, 12,00. 
Each volume to contain Fifty-five Sermons tem in each, from Manuscript furnished by the 
furnily. THOS. N. STANFORD, 687 Broadway, New York. 





I. C. CANFTELD. W. B. CANFIELD, J. HW. MEREDITH. 


cor” CANFIELD, BROTHER & CO., No. 229, Baltimore street, corner of 





Jewretry Muinrrary, and Fancy Goons, Strver and PLratep Ware, Revotvine 
Prsrois, Rirtes, Curtery, &c. 


7. 

We have received from all parts of the world, the largest and greatest variety of rich, rare, 
and curious articles ever imported into this city, many of which are truly elegant. We name a 
few of the leading articles: Watches of a superior quality, from London, Liverpoo!, Geneva, 
and Copenhagen; gold chains and ¢hatelaines,set with — gee a ge rubies, &c.; Paris and 
Geneva jewelry, of the newest styles, consisting of full suits and single pieces of enameled, 
pearl, rubies, earbunele, coral, &¢.; superb jewelry from Vienna, entirely new; London and 
American jewelry in great variety ; diamond articles, such as bracelets, ear rings, scarf pins, &c., 
some of which are set in pure California gold, and manufactored on our premises by first class 
workmen; premium silver ware, a choice collection of articles, viz; piichems, cake baskets, tea 
caddies, napkin rings, salt cellars, coffee and tea sets, tea kettles, card stands, ink stands, vases, 
su boxes, desert knives, spoons and forks, vegetable, salid, asparagus, iee and sugar tongs, 
cake, pie, ice cream, pudding, fish and butter knives, goblets, cups, tumblers, money boxes, 
whiters, crackers, spoons, oyster ladles, pickle knives and forks, of sterling silver; Sheffield 
and Birmingham plated goods; albata spoons, forks, ladles, castors, cake baskets; splendid 
mantel clocks from Paris, bronzes from Paris and Berlin, Dresden China goods, rich and large 
size vases, Parian marble gooda, new patterns, papier mache goods, faney goods, viz: opera 
glasses, port folios, writing desks, work boxes, segar cages, snuff boxes, splendid fans, torioise 
shell combs, portmonies, card cases, gold thimbles, solid mounted dressing eases, ladies’ com- 
panions, and an endless variety of articles, which are now opened, and offered at prices which 
cannot but give entire satisfaction. All articles from our establishment guarantied as repre- 


sented, or the money returned. 
CANFIELD, BROTHER & Co., 
Sign of the Golden Eagle, Baltimore. 
The Trade supplied at the lowest wholesale importing rates. 
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HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO.., 
No. 63, Liberty street, New York, 

PELFUME LS AND MANUPACTURERS OF 
FINE EXTRACTS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, COLOGNES, POMADES, HAIR 
ols, ANTIQUE o1Ls, &c., &c., in great variety. Also, 
PROPRIETORS OF LYON’S KATHAIRON, dec. 

The wholesale trade ars respectfully invited to examine our goods, both as to style and pre, © 


aa we are enabled to offer them inducements. We are consianily adding te our Cat 
New Goods and New Sty 


MANY, BALDWIN, & MANY, 


49 John street, New York, 
Keep constantly on hand a large variety of 


HARDWABRLB, 


SUITABLE FOR 


BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OWNERS. 


They would call particular attention to their 
RICH PORCELAIN AND PLATED GOODS, 
EXTRA ELBAY YN PILAPED DOOR ETkyGiss, 
BHANDBOMELY DECORATED AND RICHLY PLATED DOOR KNOBS, BELL PULLS, 


‘BELL LEVERS, BRASS AND SILVER PLATED FRENCH WINDOW 
BOLTS, RICH PORCELAIN AND EXTRA PLATED 


NAME AND NUMBER PLATES, 
ke, &e, ke. 
; NF 





IMPROVED BILLIARD TABLES AND CUSHIONS. 
Patented February 19, 1856. 


MICHAEL PHELAN’S 


Model Tabics and Combination Cushions, cerrect in principle 
and perfect in action, 


So constructed as to secure mathematical correetness of angles when played upon, and war- 
ranted to possess the requisite elasticity in all seasons, having been tested by the best players 
in this country, and by them pronounced the most perfeet of ve | hitherto constructed—are of- 
fered to the public as cheap as the ordinary tables of the day. Orders promptly attended to. 

Manufactory 58 Ann strect, New York, 





JOHN A. TARRANT, 
DRUGEIST AND APOTHBCARY, 


No. 278, Greenwich, corner of Warren street, Now York, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR OF 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, Dr. Grover Coe’s Family Vegetable Pills, &e. 


4 ar Cordial Elixir of Turkey Rhubarb, 
“ Comp. Extract of Cubebs & Copaiba, ABNO, 
6.08 a ~y anes oe er SOLE AGENT FOR 
* Comp. Finid Extract tsaparila, ; > 
- Seidlitz, Yeast and Soda Powders, ee Extract of Copaiba and 


a Grover Coe’s Anti-Mercurial Alterative) poijer's Effervescent Magnesian Aperient, Ea- 


yrup. ri ish. 
Dr. Grover Coe’s Liquid Harmattan, Fa at a, 
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i 
/ 








Agricul. Implements. 


Commis'n Merchants. 





JOHN JONES, 
Manufacturer of and dealer in all 
kinds of 
SOUTHERN PLOUGHS, GIN GEER, 
Macukay, Xc, 

21 Pearl street, New York. 





MAYHER & CO., 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in all 
kinds of 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
LMP TAR MOBITES, 


No. 197, Water street, 
NEW YORK, 


N. B.—Southerh Ploughs of all 
kinds; Gin-Gear Castings, &c. 


Book Binders. 


L. & BALLOU'S 


BOCK BINDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
16 Spruce street, New York. 

L. 8. B. respectfully informs the 
public that he is now located as 
above, where he is ready at all times 
? ——_ ee bee ortnons s and 

espatch, ly prepa’ to 
give general satisfaction both as te 
price and ro of his material and 
workmanship. Morocco, Sheep, and 
Cloth Binding by the edition. Lea- 
ther and Cloth Cases manufactured 
for the Trade. Particular attention 
paid to rebinding Libraries, Maga- 
zines, Periodicals, Music, ete., ete. 
Persons wishing binding done can 
have it promptly attended to by 
— direct to his establishment, 
and sending orders by mail, stating 
style, ete. L. 8. B. would refer to 

r. De Bow for style of binding; &c. 


Boots and Shoes. 





MELIUS, CURRIER, & SHERWOOD, 
Manufacturers of and wholesale 
dealers in 





| R. B. Currier, 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Esley Melius, " Warren st., 


P. P. Sherwood. New Yorx, 


| Carpets. 


A. JOURNEAY, Jr. & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 Warren street, 
NEW YORK, 

Offer for sale 
BY THE BALE OR PIECE, 

a large stock of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
GARPBPIWGS, 
Oil Cloths, Mattings, Druggets, &c. 
to which they invite the attention of 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 
NEW YORK, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND 


GRAIN FACTORS. 


STODDARD & CLARK, 
Commission Merchants 


IN 
SOUTHERN PRODUCE, 
No. 150, Front street, New York. 


ANDREWS & JESUP, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Cotton and Woolen Machinery, 

STEAM ENGINES, 

MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, BELTING, &C. 
Importers and Dealers in 
MANUFACTURERS ARTICLES, 
No. 67 Pine street, 
New York. 








China, Glass, &c. 
OSCAR CHEESMAN, 
Importer and Jobber of 
Crockery & Glassware, 

No. 186 Peari street, 
G. W. Lively. 


BURTIS, JONES & CO., 


New York. 


Importers and dealers in 
EARTHEN WAPE, CHINA, GLASS, 
Puatep AnD Barrannia Ware, 
&e., &e., &e. 

Goods repacked to order in the best 
manner. 


Carriages. 
W. L. McDONALD, 


SOUTHERN 
CARRIAGE REPOSITORY, 
26 Beekman st., New York. 
Work guaranteed, and at the lowest 
rices. Refer to the merchants of 
ew York and throughout the south- 
ern States. 


“RB pay, 
CARRIAGE MANUFACTURER. 


442 Broadway, N. York, 
Tias the pleasure of reser to 
his friends, that they can oi nd 
at his Repository, Carriages of every 

“wack ore direct from his own 
Manufactory, at prices much lower 
than any other House in the trade. 


= 





WHOLESALE BUYERS. 








Particular attention a to packing 


No. 85, Water street, New York,} + 





Card Engraver. 


} 

8. C. CLARK, Exeraver, No. 539 

Broadway, N. York, A Card plate | 

and fifty Cards for $1 50; Silver door 

plates from s 50 upwards; Wed-. 
2 50: 





ding Cards, , maker of a | 
handsome metal Sign plate for store | 
Pierre sig ale S| 
‘aper an onery: of} 
poy ring "as ye 
H 
i 
: 








y Coppersmiths. 





JOHN BENSON, ; 
GOP? 


Brass and Bell Founder. | 
All kinds of Apparatus 
tured for Plantations, Refineries, 
Breweries or Distilleries, Sugar Mills 
and Engines, Battery Kettles and 
Trains, Vaccuum Pans and 
Rum, Alchohol, Cil and Turpentine 
Stills and Worms; Copper Pans, &«. 
Factory, Nos, 66, 68 & 70, Water st., | 
(Bet. Catherine & Fulton Ferries,) 
BROOKLYN, / 
tore and Office, % Old Slip, N. ¥. 





; 
; 


| Confectionary. my 





N. STRUELENS & CO., 
No. T%, Duane street, New York, 
Wholesale Manufacturers of French | 
and Pharmaceutic ConrrcrionaRy 
of every description, and CuocoLaTE ' 
by steam. : 





——-—-— | 
Druggists. | 
JOSEPH E. TRIPPE, 3 
Wholesale dealer in 


DRUGS, MEDICINES, PAINTS, | 


Varnmurs, Dre-Srurrs, &c., 
No. T1 Warren street, New York. 
THOMAS & FULLER, 
No. 15 Maiden Lane, New York, | 

Importers and Wholesale Dealers 
in English, French, and German 
Chemicals, Perfumery and Faney 
Articles, Paints, Oils, Dye-Stuffs, 
French & American Window Glass. 

Great care is given to the selection 
and preparation of their Medicines, 
as well also to the packing and exe- 
eution of orders. 


MOORE & TAYLOR, 
No. 81 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Importers of z 
FOREIGN DRUGS, 
Chemica)s, Essential Oils of all kinds, 
warrant’d pure; Vial Corks, Wedge- 
wood Ware of all kinds, for A e- 
caries use. Also, Proprietors of the 
Genuine Pasti!!es de Paris, and the 
Leaf Brand Buy Rum; Also, Agents 
for Green’s Extracts of aiba and 
Oubebs, Thorn’s Extract of Copaiba 

















and shipping for the South and West. | &c., &c. 


, 





and Sarsaparilla, Seltzer Aperient, | 
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f “Deuggists. 
ts * 


| THOMAS ANDR EWS & 00), 


| IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Offer to the Wholesale Trade, 


SUPER CARB. SODA, in kegs, | 55, 


|| boxes, a ener: 
|| Fasrty Yeast Powper, reliable 
}and economical, gives perfect satis- 
' faction. 
Cream TARTAR, guaranteed pure. 
Prerarep Porasn, 8a Sopa, and 
Sopa Asu. 
Only Manufacturers of the 
“ EXcELSIOR” SALSRATUS; 
| Dousizs Rerivgp, Extra, and 


/ SALARATUS. 
| 
) 


; 
’ 
: 


also, 
Sopa 


We are “jirat hands” in the above 
articles. 


Office and Depot, 136.& 13% Cedar 
street, New York. 


Ly Goods. 


BANE & CO., 








W M. 
| Importers and Jobbers of 
FANCY AND STAPLE 

ORY G&OODS, 
194 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Ker Boyce, 
Jesse C. Lane. 


|| Wm. G. Lane, 
Edw. H. Lane, 


HENRYS, SMITH, & TOWNSEND, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
FANCY AND STAPLE 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
DRY GOODS, 


17 & 19 Warren street, 
A few doors weat of Broadway, 
Joshua J, Henry, ] 
Thomas U. Smith, a 
Wm. H. Townsend, New York. 


1} Ph lip Henry, Jun., 


Edward Fenner. ; 
FISHER, Ol 'SHING & CO., 

|| Importers and Jobbe “rs of Srix and 

Fanoy Dey Goons, 

102 Chambers sts., cornerof Chureh, 

one block below Broadway, N. Y. 


| BARNES, LYMAN & ©0., 
|STAPLEANDFANCY) 
{| DEY GOODs, 


32 Warren and | 





Dy Goods. 


E DW. ARD L AMBERT 'k CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 
STAPLE & FANCY SILK GOODS, 
Chambers, and 33 Reade street, 


eee 
§ ney Goods. 


VANDERBU RG, BONNETT & Co. 
Importers and wholesale dealers in 
FORZICN & DOMESTIC 
Fancy Goods, 
Consisting of 


COMBS, BUTTONS, JEWELRY, WATCHES, 
PERFUMERY, HOSIERY, GLOVES, &c. 


No. 74 Warren strect, Now York. 


NORTH, SHERMAN & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 
COMBS, BRUSHES, PERFUMERY, 
JEWELRY, STaTiowary, &e., 

96 Chambers street, New York. 


‘ 








Grocers. 
HOTCHKISS, FENNER, & BENNETT, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
Importers and Jébbers of 
BRANDIES, WINES, &c. 
Also, Agents & Dealers in 
Virginia Manufactured 
Tobacco and Havana Segars, 
No. 40, Veasy street, 

; Rear of Astor House, 
' New Yor«. 





| 


ISTRANG, MU 
(Second Llock, 
No. 48, 


RRAY & COQ., 

rear Astor Howse,) 

: Importers of fine 

| COGNAC AND ROCHELLE 

BRAN DIDS, 

/WINES, & HAVANNA SEGARS 

Also, 

| WHOLESALE GROC ERS 
and Agents for bright sun-cured 

| ‘$OBACCO. 


|SAM'L A. STRANG, 
; RUSSEL L. WHEELER. 


30 and 32 Barelay street, 
Ne w York. 
Geo. Barnes, Townsend Cox. 
|| J. W. Lyman, Kdw. Alexander. | 


|| CRONIN, HURXTHAL & SEARS, 
|| (Successors to Grant & Barton,) 
Importers and Jobbers of 

|| FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
| DRY GOODS, 
; Yos. 118 and 120, Duane street, 
(Second Block above Chambers,) 
NEW YORK. 


] 


| GOLES, HODGES & WEEKS, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
_ BRANDIES, WINES, SEGARS, 
AND 
FINE GROCERIES, 
No. 36, Broadway, New York. 


NATHANTEL COLES, 
JAS. B. HODGES, 
BENJ. 8. WEEKS. 





; 


| WOLFE, 


| 


JACOB B, MURRAY, 


: 








Grocers. 
B. M. & E. A. WHITLOCK & ( & CO., 


18 Beekman. strzet, 

4 doors east of the Park, 
Importers of BRANDIES, &e. Sole | 
proprietors of the Premium Cham- 
pagne, 








Hardware. 





COFFIN, BRUCE, BiSHOP & CO., 
(Successors to Wore & Bisnor,) 
Importers and Dealers in 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


HARDWARG, 
CUTLERY, GUNS, PISTOLS, RIFLES, 
&C. &C., a0. 

87 Maiden Lane, corner Gold street, | 

NEW YORK. 


John P. Coffin, David W. Bishop, 
Atverh bai amie Geo. wae Bruce. 


GRO. W. STOW. THOS. ©. SMART. 
STOW & SMART, 
Importers and Jobbers of ; 


HARDWARE, CUTLERY, GUNS 
AND PISTOLS, 


And dealers in 
Nails, Hollow-ware, | 
Shovels, Spades, &c., &c. | 


128, Pearl street, and 92 and 94, 
Water street, New York. 








DASH, & FISHER, : 
SUCCESSORS TO } 
WOLFE, GILLESPIE & CO., || 
Importers and Jobbers of 

| 


[FOREIGN & DOMESTIC HARDWARE, H 
Fine Shefield Cutlery, 


Veasy street, N. ¥. Gillespie’s Celebrated Guns, Pistols, || 


‘ &e. &e. &e. i 
No, 38, Warren street, 
JOHN WOLFF, ) NEW YORK. |; 
JOILN B, DASH, > i 
FP. A. FISHER. | 

G. D. H. GILLESPIE, Special Partner, || 


ly BALDWIN, HILL & CO., 
(Successors to Robt Hyslop.) 
HARDWARE MERCHANTS, 
No. 220, Pearl street, 
(Near Johbn,) 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Dealers in 
‘ AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TELAURID WY AIRS, 
CUTLERY, GUNS, 
sia &e. 


| 
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Gardware. 


BRUFF, BROTHER, & SEAVER, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
FOREIGN & AMERICAN HARDWARE, 
Ovtiery, Guns, Prstors, &e., 


Richard P. Braff, 44 Warren st., 
Charles New York. 
Geo, Arthur Seaver. 


Sole agents for R. P. Bruff's Cast 
; Steel Axes, 
' 


E. ROBBINS & BRADLEY, 
40 Warren st., New York, 


Exisna Rorsrns, 
Epwarp Brapurr, 


Importers of 
HARDWARE, GUNS, &c. 
And wholesale dealers in 


Amenioaw HarpwAre Goons 
GENERALLY. 


Whips and Thoige. 


AMERICAN 
WHIP COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 
WHIPS AND THWONCS 
of every description, 
Westfield and Charlestown, Mase., | 
Store, 201 Pear! street, 


Corner Maiden Lane, 


GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Deaalers in 
HATS, CAPS, AND STRAW GOODS; 
UMBRELLAS AND PARaso1s, 
100 Chambers street, 
New Yorx, 
Broapway, 


Albany, New York. 


DRAPER, CLARK & CO., 
Manwfacturers and Dealers 


in all kinds of 


SPRAW/ GOODS, 


FUR, SILK, AND WOOL 


ET A WS 9 


22 Park Place, and i Barclay st. 











NEW YORK. 


REFO RM 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


GENIN, 
HATTER, 
No. 214 Broadway, 
NEW. YORK, 
Wholesate and Hetail 


Fentlemen’s Hats und Caps, 
Boys’ and Youths’ Caps, 
Gentlemen’s Fishing and Hunting 


Hats, 
Children’s Head Dress, 
Umbrellas and Canes, 


Overshoes, 
| Fancy Furs, 


Gentiemen’s Travelling Shaw!s, 
Ladies’ Felt and Beaver Bonnets. 


Respectfully solicited by 
JOIN N. GENIN, 





ORLEANS. 


Stationery. 


F RANCIS & LOUTREL, 


8 ie AF? i © BY IBIRS, 
PRINTERS ANG BOOKBINDERS, 
No. TT Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 

Every variety of Blank: Books, Pa- 
Articies. 


per, and Stationery 
Orders receive Eis, (emma 





| Paper and, Twine. 
A. L. BASSETT & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
WRITRWG, 
WRAPPING AND PRINTING 


PAPER. 
_TWINES, LINES, AND CORDAGE. 





Tailors. 


~ -DEPIERRIS & PETTUS, 
FRENCH TAILORS, 
509 Broadway, 
Sr. NicnoLas Horet, 
V. B. Depierris, : NEW YORK 
Jas, T. Pettus. 











pecbeer ctf 


KUMBEL’S 
PATENT 
MACHINE STRETCHED 
‘LEATHER BANDING. 
WM. KUMBEL, 

Patentee, 
No. 33, Ferry street, 
NEW YORK. 








MEDICAL C0 


LLEGE, 


The Eighteenth Annual Course of Leetures in this Institution will commenceyon the first 
Monday in November next, and elose on the first day ef March following. Having received 
two endowments from the State of Georgia, it is in possession of 2 splendid College edifice, 

with Apparatus, Preparations, > son ras and Facilites, and a Hospital for Clinical Instruc- 

Faculty. Cadayers procured from New York and other cities. 


tion, under the direction of the 


a pr tol - 


Faculty. 


Professor of Physiology and Pathology and Materia Medica. 


T. COXE, P ae 4 sssor of Principles and Practice of Medicine and Therapeutics. 
Mi. &. THON. ON, iL D., Professor of Obstetries and Diseases of Women and Children. 
Professor of Chemistry, Botany, Pharmacy, and Microscopy. 


I. N. LOOMIS, A. M., M. D., 
I. M. COMINS, A. M., M. D., 


0, A. LOOHRAND, Esq., M. 


Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. 
D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Comparative Anatomy, 
and Comparative Physiology. 


TERMS, 
Entire fees for ticket# to Lectufes....2...... 00.00.00 cece eel cee cas $100 00 
MEMEO COMOD THIN 6 0 ia. o's 5 eons cogs coe needs bbebivacisveess 5 00 a 
PION CM aes C5 NOON ok END oc dw cc vect sees 10 00 


Payable invariable in cash in advance, at the openilie of the session. Graduation fee, pay- 
able before examination, $25 00. 


For particulars address any member of the Faculty, Macon, Georgia. 
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GEORGE BRIGGS. WILLIAM VIKERE. 


BRIGGS & VICKERE, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN SUPERIOR ENAMELED AND GRAINED 


COTTAGE FURNITURE, 


No. 6, Sullivan street, near Canal, New York, 

Respectfully solicit the patronage of the Trade, and also Families, Proprietors of Hotels, 
River and Ocean Steamers, Officers of Institutions, and the General Public, who desire to sup- 
ply themselves with this Exeaant anp Fasut0Nasvr Styte or Furniture. 

The prices of surrs vary according to style and finish, from $25 to =. and upwards, and in 
point of variety, neatness, and durability, ill be fully up to our standard tation. 

We have been awarded Diplomas by the American Institute, and also by inte B New York 
State Fair, held in this city,“ For ENAMELED Furntrunk OF SUPERIOR STYLE AND FINISH.” 

Being practically acquainted with every branch of our business, and giving to each de 
ment our own strict personal supervision, we are enabled to guarantee each article made by us 


to bear rat particular, perfect. 
N's. Z and the Trade gétieraily Siore ter’ Wen Indian oy gees vgs and prdogrew: 4 





sation ral packing. ja" Orders for th America, and other foreign 
crefally poe F to. 
A. H. BEAN, 
No, 83, PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER OF , 


COGNAC, ROCHELLE, axnp BORDEAUX (Pate anv Dark) BRANDIES; SCHNAPPS 
anxp SCHIEDAM IIOLLAND GIN; JAMAICA anv 8t. CROIX RUM; MADEI SHER- 
RY, PORT, BURGUNDY, CH AMPAG CLARET, = SAUTERRNE WINES; BLACK 
anp GREEN TEAS of every variety and offers to the trade great inducements, Having 
been in the same business (and but a few doors from the same place) since 1841, he feels con- 
fident that he ean fill orders for any kind of s in this line for every section of the country, 
satisfactorily to the purchaser and consumer, his trade having extended into every State in the 
Union for several years past. 

All orders by mail should be explicit, my price, quality, &c., with directions 
for shipping. No Goods kept in less than the original packages, but may have em repacked 
in small Casks, Demijohns, or Bottles. Oases of not less than one dozen bottles each can be 
packed at short notice according to order, and contain as great a variety as the purchaser wishes. 

The Importers’ “ Price Current” governs the prices, and by this purchasers can select such 


goods as they wish. 
JOHN W. READ &Co. 


OCOFPERSMITES, 
BRASS FOUNDERS & MACHINISTS, 
Manufacturers of 
SUGAR, DISTILLERY, AND CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS, 


WHISKEY, ALCOHOL, RUM, TURPENTINE, ROSIN AND OIL STILES, VACUUM 
PANS AND AIR PUMPS, SUGAR KETTLES AND TRAINS, COCKS AND 
FAUCETS, PLANTATION AND OTHER BELLS, ESPUMADERAS, 
BOMBAS BOMBONES, CACHIMBOS, &c., &e., &c., &e. 


Office, No. 11 Old Slip, New York. 
Factory—Commerce street, Brooklyn, 


ORNAMENTAL IRON FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


vr ‘ 
A. F. SMITH, 
NO. 66, DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 

CHAIRS AND PIANO STOOLS—(with eli et babe = ar Ww om ee beautiful pene for 
Parlor, Library, Office, Legislative Halls, &c. fRON DS8—Of all sizes, with or with- 
out springs, either plain or su ar ornamented. MATTRESSES—Manufactured of Spring 
Wire. SALOON, CENTRE, k, AND SIDE TABLES—Brackets beer rf oad 4 9 
ed. HAT, Umbrella and Fire cathy Boquet Holders, Boot-jacks, 8 
Toilet and Dressing Mirrors, SETTEES, S. Hall and Garden Chairs, talnary ioe e 
mals, &c., of Cast lron, Metalic Cased Clocks, , yobs va &e., &e. 
greatest variety of Ornamental Iron Furniture, of — all of ahs which is 
superior to any manufactured elsewhere. The Chairs are Patented in the United 8 
s spe and manufactured solely by A. F. SMITH. They took the premium at the World's 

London, and Crystal Palace, New York, they are unrivalled in ease and elegance. 


WHOLESALE WAREROOMS, No, 66, DUANE STREET. 




















BUSINESS DIRECTORY—NEW YORK. 


LOOKRINGSELASS WARBROOMS, 
ART tite cites AND GALLERY. 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
358, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PIER, WALL, AND MANTEL MIRRORS, 


PORTRAIT AND PICTURE FRAMES, 
ae CORNICES, BASES, &c., 


of vur own exclusive Manufacture, from Original and tasteful ie op of exquisite finish, and 
embracing every variety, are at all times to be found in our WAREROOMS, at prices aa low 
ae can be sold in New York or elsewhere. ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, ENGLISH. FRENCH, 
AND GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, OTL PAINTINGS, &c., &e.. Our Gatcenies filled with all 
that is new and beatiful in Ane, are at all times Open to Visitors, while from ‘our extensive 
connection and long experieuce, we can confidently request purchasers to ecamine our Stock 
ia the various departments, assuring - that we are not wndersold wes mar he 






















The subseriber, having the largest Estab- 


( Ou w W. ORR y lishment of the Find in America, is fally 


> Prepared to execute all orders in his line 


‘Engraver: Woon, ee ioe 


= , ear Orders, by akptees or Telegraph, 
4s WASSAU STREET, = promptly attended to. 
=D) J. W. ORR 


oe re J. W. ORR, 
NE w- ~¥ YOR AK. — 5 ond Tt Nassau street, Now York. 


ST. CHARLES HAT STORE, 
Under the St, Charlies Hotel, Now Oricans, 
THE FASHIONABLE HAT AND CAP EMPORIUM OF THE SOUTH. 
Gentlemen can rely on getting the best quality of hats and caps that are made, and of the 





prevailing styles. DURBRIDGE & CO., Practrican Harrers. 
oe mote toorder, The fashions are issued by us simultaneously with the leading hatters 
al the north. ; 


————— arn ‘ oo — oa ——_—_— --_— 


~YSBAAC MIX. JR. 


res 
LIGHT WAGONS, 
SLEIGHS, &c. 


No. 440, BROADWAY, 


Hew Pork. 


ESTABLISHED, 1880. 


era geviored assortment of HARNESS 
constantly on hand. 



















BUSINESS DIRECTORY-—-NEW YORK. 

















AUGUSTA HOTEL, | E, Zoomerwan. M. D. Grivnewe. 
AUGUSTA, GA. | ZAMERMAN & GRINNELL, 
RSs is H ? 1 has re reer pats rwe nth ie WHOLESALE IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ishing and repairing, whie as entirely chan ‘* ® q tr . ry 
ed the canbaste and style of the whole establish. HAVANA SEGARS, TOBACOO, & SNUFF, 
ment. It is at the present time amongst the! W. W. corner of Dawphin and Commerce 
most commodious and extensive hotels of the streets, Mobile. 
South, and continues to enjoy the most extem-| ay Spanish coins taken at en value. 
sive patronage. / 
It is conducted by Mr. Starr and lady, whose ? : 
energy and ability in the hotel line ‘cannot be ! WILLIAM GIBSON, 


doubteé. They are also the lessees.and mana- 

gers of the * City Hotel,” in Augusta, formerly | ARTORMMY AG LAG, 
the Eagle and Phoenix Hotel, a house which,| After fifteen years practice, has permanently 
in point of comfort and convenience, vies with | located in Augusta, Georgia. 


any in the State. ‘ 
A.stranger visiting es for either busi- | Will ee = age i ee 
ness or pleasure, will find in either of the above | Columbia, Bur Counts - — ant 1 
a quiet home and genteel attendance. 
vs. Starr herself superintends these houses Office corner of Washington and Ellis streets. 
peincipel’y, ard Nes traveler, te rea | 
ng hospitably entertained under her able | = 
superintendence. W. P. STARR, OFFICES OF DgeBOW’S REVIEW. 
Proprietor Augusta Hotel. | 445 & street, bet’n 6th and 7th streets, Wash- 
The hotels above mentioned have secured the in, dD. 
eae of Mr, W, 0. Halloran, who, himself, | 54 street, New Orleans. 
ay = nite a card, as being connected with the ho- | Sherman & Co., under Astor House, N. York. 
tel business in its best shape in the eastern cities, | A. J. Burke’s, Broad street, Charleston. 
and always happy to see his friends. | Trabner & Co., 12 Pater Noster Row, London. 








TIFFANY & CO. 


(LATE TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS,) 


TMPORTERS AND MANUPAOTUBRERS, 


550 Broadway, New 2 ae and Rue Bichelieu, 79, Paris. 


DIAMONDS, and other Precious ae 44 JEWELRY ; Charies Frodsham’s, ag 
Jules Jurgensen’s, and to Philip Co’s WATCHES; SILVER WARE, PLA 
WARE, “ABLE CUTLER ae BRONZES, ARTISTIC GAS F XTURES, 


DESKS, DRESSING CASES, Far BOXES, JEWEL BOXES, FANS, RICH PORCE- 
LIAN, and many other articles of Art and Luxury. 


GS Lvery article is marked in plain figures the lowest price at which it will be sold. ge4 


T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public, an invitation to inspect 
their Stock, assuring them that a will ineur not the least obligation to purchase. 


PRINCE'S PROTEAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Patented in the United States, January 28, 1855; und also in Great Britain, Ireland, Channel 
Isles, and on the Continent. 





No. 290, Broadway, corner of Read street, next building to A, T. iowarts, New York. 
N. B.—A new and pas on ete improvement has been recently R, this by 
which any writer can ow of ink. The rounTarw 
CORRODIBLE, and nts wt the Gold Pens oh WARRANTED for one year ‘ange. 
The advan of this ountatn P ter than those of any oar pe pen ven to 
public. Winning golden opinions for he peg it is introduced. It ek oe to “be, led its 
way against a host of persons who are interested in the sale of other styles of pens, but 
triumphed over all opposition. The utility of the invention consists in the fact that it em- 
braces a beautiful Pen Holder, con a reservoir serving as an Ink Stand. The material 
of which every part is made foxecst the pen) is , or rubber, manufactured under 
Goodyear’s Patent material, durable and ‘or Fountain cases it is to silver or 
four will not corrode ; it is tT. F. filled ; pocket ready forse a any te fror- two to ten 
The Pen is portable, carried at my ev moment. 
the pen of the ready eek ased in Pe eoote s by Book Rae Seeder Law- 
ers, Mechanics, Journalists, Reporters, Tourists, Authors, T ‘ 
gers Mec author of Maer Ji Jack ss Porene. says: “this pen among pens, ’s Re- 
valve at ong Pistols.” rican Benin an ther pe among pens and 
examine this a ki pala Ten other styles of rubber goods sold at 


this depot, 290 Broadway, corner of Reade street. 


T. G. STEARNS, General Agent. 




















BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-NEW ORLEANS. 


GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW ORLEANS aT 
S.N: MOODY’S, 


Corner of Canal street and Exchange Plece. 























Half a dozen under shirts 
Half a dozen well madé for $3. 
shirts for $7—buttons never Half a dozen drawers for 
come off; shirts made to or- $3. 
der, in any style, from $20 Half a dozen English 
to $100 per dozen—a fit guar- socks for $1. 


anteed. Half a dozen linen cam- 
brie handkerchiefs, (hem- 
med,) for $1 50. 

And everything for the 


gentleman’s toilet equally 


furnishing goods, English | 
hosiery, Jouvin’s kid gloves, | 
and linen eambric handker- | 
chiefs, 





cheap. 


Fashionable Clothing and Furnishing Establishment, 








LEIGHTON & BARBOT, 
Corner of St. Charles and Canal streets, New Orleans, and 60 Park Place, New York, 


Have constantly on hand a superior assortment of FASHIONABLE CLOTHING, guaranteed 
to be of the best workmanship, and of the latest styles, comprising Frock and Dress Coats, Bu- 
siness Ove rq an Vests, Dressing and Morning Robes, &c. 


Also, GENTLE *S FURNISHING GOODs, — in of Hosiery, Suspend: 
Cravats, Scarfs, Neck Ties, Umbrellas, Merino Undershirts an tedees Shaker flannel Shire, 
Silk Shirts and Drawers. 

SIGHTON’S PREMIUM SHIRTS.—A fu!l supply of these celebrated SHIRTS at all times 
on d, and of such a variety of sizes and styles as will enable them to ft the most difficult 
and please the most fastidious. 

N. B.—Clothing and Shirts made to order. 








DAVID G. WILSON, 


Wheelwright-works repository for the sale of Philadelphia 
; wagons, carts, drays, ox and timber wheels, 
ws, hand carts, and trucks, 


No. 24 Perdido street, cone Caondelet. 


th D, G. W J. Childs & No. 805 North 
street, and 140 St. John street, 
Orders executed with despatch. 










USURPING EMPEROR OF CHINA. 

We publish, says the Ladies Wreath, New York, as a great curiosity, the following character- 
istieletter, received by our friend Dr. J. C. Ayer, of Lowell, Mass, from the rebel chief, or 
usiirping Emperor of China, in acknowledgment for quantities of his Cherry Pectoral and 
Cathartie Pills, the Doctor sent him as a present, 


Yo Da. Ayer my America: The great curing Barbarian of the outside country ¢ 


Your present of sweet curing seeds and: fregrant curing. dropa, of Cherry smell, has been 
brought to Hug-seu-Tsene, the mighty Emperor (K wangto) of the terrible, stout Ming dynasty, 
by the grace of heaven revived after an interval of ages-—Prinee of peace (Ta-ping-wang) of 
China, the Central Flowery Land. He direeted his powerful mandarine to give them to the 
sick according to what the Interpreters read from your sme papera. Be profoundly hap- 


py, O wise Barbarian! for {, Yang-seu-Tsing, say it! Your curing seeds and sweet curing 
drops were giving te the sick in his army of the Winged-Sword, and have made them well. 
Be profoundly happy while you live for this is known to the Mighty oe of China, who 
approves your skill, and permits you to send more of your euring medicines for hisdfierce 
armies of myriads of-men. 

They may be given to Chiang Lin, Chief Mandarian of the Red at Shanghai, who 
will repay you with Tea, or Silk, or Gold." The high mand of « have heard of your 
great. knowledge, surpassing all other foreigners, even aspiring to equal the divine wisdom of 
our own healing Washers who make remedies that cure instantly. e are glad to know you 
bow in trembling terror before our Mighty Emperor. 

‘Written by Yang-seu-Tsing, minister-in-chief of the restored*Imperial Dynasty. 

( Translated"by the American Consulate at Hong-Kong.) 
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| 8, Paints, o1s hao. 




















) MEDICINES, PURE CHEMICALS, 


3, FINE ranFoweny, AND FANCY SOAPS, 







ESSENTIAL OILS, MEDICINAL BX 


ae 
~ 







Fs eae em elias 
Te. = 






PAT MEDICINES, a 
SUROICAL Ine FAURE mR yeCIs Te? @LASSWARE, BRUSHES, * * 
¥ FRENCH (AND AMERICAN GLASS, PAINTS: OILS, DYE STUFFS, &C, 


ts, -Physicians, © 


| alr can may vay 4 








oem 


: 


a 


hants and ters, who puréhase Medicines, of 
Orders P ptly ihendol te, . 


OONCERNING 


cot, DIARRA c = TERY, "Hou, 


oe 
Oise feels Uneasiness in the bowels, a slight aigtrhcos 
ina short time, a few hours perhaps—seldom days—itis 
tomach, @ most sinking wakness, nape discharges, coldness, 
¢, Deata—and yet all this fatal result is from a disregard of 
lege lama of a wise provision of a safe and sure remedy 















A faet that 
comes on, whi ‘ie little th 
attended a a ite. of 
¢eramps, agonies, blackness, ¢ 
the warning, premonitory Diarr 
that kind Providence has made ¢ 














ae 


AND ASTRINGENT SYRUP!. 
Is TH SURE REMEDY. 4 

soe yand urgent request. of hundreds whose lives have been icici it many even. 

y last st es of death—he has been induced to make still more 


tly successful. 

ails reudie y appear beyond the a on 
: elaim is a nrcenehly ell yr a 

s who have witnessed its effeots, at vised it it 
























, Diarrhea, Bloody Flux, Sunil Codes 
edi ered as.a certain remedy. This is the mdieine” 
so prevalent among the Mexiean soldiers. The officers first 
after which they it-to their soldiers, and cured in every case without = 
would refer to the nee oe ea in the war with Mexico, to . 







a ns in New @ ong en certificates of 1 “a 
r fe Se 0. 0. WOODMAM, Propri hotties 
Sry ie of Common and sts, Nu. 


0. 0. Woovmax & Go., Vicksburg; duet Tvoxer, Mobile; Havmanp, Rister. & Co,, 
as Ga.; Havinanp, Harrane & Co. Charleston, S. G5 Havtianp,. Hansa Ristey, New +3 
Cuartes H. Krve, corner of of Sieney and Liberty sts., New York, and at most of the 


drug stores. 








- Prospecsns 


| Japapreb PRIM 4 
Encl udinges 
PUBL (SHR 


a ed 


ee ae 


: REPRESENTATIVES, 
t Thos. F. Bowie, 

Jax. A, Stewart, 

J, Letcher, . 

Fanlas Powelfes 

Th. 8. B 


Bx 























